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Solution of the Silver Problem. 


If the Democratic party is measurably to keep faith 
with the public, there are two questions with which the 
incoming administration must deal with some degree of 
promptness and precision; these are the tariff and silver. 
Evasion of the task has been rendered almost impossible 
by their own declarations. In their bid for office they 
were not content with merely assailing the Republican 
monetary and tariff policies, but they specifically declared 
for the abolition of protection and the repeal of the pres- 
ent silver law. Of the two questions, however, they made 
the tariff the more prominent, treating it as of altogether 
more immediate importance, and denouncing the present 
tariff law as an unconstitutional instrument of robbery, 
which should be immediately repealed. The country 
therefore naturally looks for action on the tariff question 
first; the tone of the press immediately after the election 
sustained this view, and many of the leading anti-tariff 
organs, such as the Evening Post, even demanded an extra 
session for this purpose. 

As the time for action approaches, however, Mr. 
Cleveland and his immediate advisers appear to realize the 
importance of their task, and are manifestly endeavoring to 
postpone the embarrassing ordeal of facing the tariff ques- 
tion. The serious apprehensions regarding the injurious 
effect of the tariff law which they entertained in October 
seem to have disappeared. Even our economic Cassandra, 
the Evening Post, now pleads for postponement, on the 
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ground that, having had two years under the McKinley law, 
we can stand it for a little while longer without serious 
injury, and claims that the silver question must be made 
the imperative question. Indeed, the New York Sux is 
now almost alone among Democratic journals in demand- 
ing the literal interpretation of the Chicago platform, 
which calls for the abolition of all protection from our 
revenue system. 

Of course, the more practical and sober men in the 
party know that to do this would be seriously to impair, if 
not fatally to injure, a very large proportion of our manu- 
facturing industries, which would insure their immediate 
political death-warrant. Therefore to them it is a matter of 
political strategy to postpone the evil day as long as 
possible, and instead of calling a special session to repeal 
the tariff law, the silver question is suddenly pushed into 
prominence. 

Unfortunately, however, this change of front does not 
promise much relief to the new administration. From 
present indications, the treatment of the silver question is 
likely to prove scarcely less embarrassing than that of the 
tariff question. The Democratic party is definitely pledged 
to the repeal of the present silver law, but what to put in 
its place is the problem upon which there appears to be no 
agreement. The first step in their monetary statesman- 
ship has been taken by Senator Hillin his motion to repeal 
the so-called Sherman law, and even this was not supported 
by his Democratic colleagues. His speech in the Senate 
upon the question shows that he and those he represents 
are for free silver. By repealing the present law Senator 
Hill hopes to have what he calls a free bimetallic coinage. 
This, he thinks, is the only means of keeping gold and 
silver at a parity. He says: 


Everything has been done during the last nineteen years except the 
old and only coupling of the two metals by free coinage. When free 
bimetallic coinage ceased in 1873, parity ceased, and the gold half of the 
world’s money became dislocated from the silver half. When their coupling 
is renewed, their stable parity will be renewed. Nothing can establish 
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parity except free bimetallic coinage, that which has created and maintained 
their parity in the past. I should prefer that solution of the question to 
any entangling alliance by means of an international arrangement. 


Here we have the representative of Samuel J. Tilden 
and the New York and Southern democracy arguing in the 
United States Senate that the widely differing values of 
two metals will become equal and remain so by the free 
coinage of both. It would indeed have been difficult for 
Senator Hill more conclusively to have shown his utter in- 
capacity to deal with a monetary problem. What magical 
power does free coinage possess that it should work such a 
miracle? If there were any truth in such a proposition, 
then all commodities would become of equal value if freely 
produced. It appears not to have occurred to the New 
York senator to explain on what basis this automatic parity 
should take place. Would an ounce of silver be at par 
with an ounce of gold, or would it be ten to one, fifteen to 
one, twenty to one, or what? If these metals would be- 
come the equivalent of each other in any given ratio, he 
should at least have indicated what the ratio would be, and 
why that particular ratio. In the ninth century the pro- 
portion in which the two metals were of equal value was 
about nine of silver to one of gold; under the Tudors, the 
ratio reached twelve to one; early in the present century, 
it was fifteen to one; it is now coined at fifteen and one- 
half to one, but its ratio in the market is about twenty-two 
toone. Now, why this change? Why was the ratio nine 
to one in the ninth century, and why did it change, in 
varying degree, from that point to twenty-two to one? 
The author of the remarks quoted above could hardly be 
expected to answer these questions. Yet this is the very 
core of the subject. To say that mere free coinage of sil- 
ver and gold will establish a permanent parity of value 
between them, without reference to the cost which deter- 
mines the value of both, is so absurd that nothing but the 
fact that it was uttered by a United States senator could 
excuse even passing reference to it. One might just as 
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well say that corn and potatoes would establish a permanent 
parity of value if they were freely produced. 

The simple truth in the matter is that the relative 
value of silver and gold varies because the conditions 
which determine their respective values, namely, the cost 
of their production, vary. Ifit cost as much to supply an 
ounce of silver as an ounce of gold, the values of the two 
metals would be equal; and the only reason that the value 
of silver has fallen in comparison with gold is that the cost 
of its production has fallen more than that of gold. If 
Senator Hill and those who think with him can show that 
the free coinage of silver will in any way tend to make the 
cost of producing that metal assume a permanent relation 
to the cost of producing gold, they will have some reason 
for the claim that it will establish a parity between the 
values of the two metals; if not, their claim is absolutely 
groundless. Why any sane man should think that, in the 
absence of arbitrary regulation, twenty-three would be 
generally given when fifteen and a half would be accepted, 
only statesmen of the free coinage type can explain. 

It is fair to say, however, that although Senator Hill 
represents the democracy of New York and to a consider- 
able extent of the South and West, he does not represent 
the incoming administration. To the administration, there- 
fore, the Hills and Blands, who evidently represent a large 
contingent, if not a majority, of the Democratic forces, are 
monetary heretics. The friends of the administration, or 
the opponents of free coinage, are characterized as the 
friends of sound money. As this wing of the party has 
the presidency and the veto power, it is to it that the 
country must look for whatever statesmanship the admin- 
istration represents on the subject. 

Whatever may be the party preferences of the moment, 
the country at large is interested in the establishment of a 
sound fiscal policy. If the incoming administration has 
any method for furnishing a solution of the present 
monetary difficulty, it is clearly the duty of everyone, re- 
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gardless of party, to support it against the heresies of its 
own party. A sound monetary system is a national rather 
than a partisan question. It is of the highest importance, 
therefore, to know the position of the administration on 
the subject. 

What does the phrase ‘‘sound money” mean? When 
the Sherman law is repealed, what do Mr. Cleveland, the 
Evening Post, the New York 7imes, the Boston Hera/d, the 
Springfield Republican, and the army of so-called sound- 
money advocates propose to put in its place? The silver 
question can only be permanently solved in one of three 
ways: 

(1) By abolishing the use of silveras money. (2) By 
having a restricted use of silver. (3) By adopting the 
free, indiscriminate coinage of both gold and silver. 

The first alternative takes silver out of the question 
altogether; the second involves the arbitrary adjustment 
of silver to gold; the third, the establishment of a scien- 
tific basis on which the two metals can be freely used to- 
gether. 

I. The idea of entirely abolishing the use of silver as 
money is, for the present at least, out of the question. 
Whatever may be the ideal money of the future, for the 
present and for some time to come the use of silver, or of 
some other property money besides gold, is indispensable 
to the needs of commerce and industry. 

II. The proposition to solve the monetary question 
by having a restricted use of silver is a very old one; the 
world has been wrestling with it ever since gold and silver 
were first used as money. Although it has occupied the 
attention of the ablest financiers of every country and 
generation, it has never yet been made to work success- 
fully. In order to solve the problem, the quantity of 
silver must be so regulated that the community shall al- 
ways have enough, never too much, and that the values of 
the two coins shall always keep together. This result a 
restricted use of silver has never been able to attain. 
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Thus far we have no evidence that Mr. Cleveland and 
his friends have anything new to offer upon the subject. 
Every scheme for using the two metals has been based 
upon the idea of keeping together their relative values by 
a fixed ratio of their quantity, and this idea could not work 
satisfactorily because it is contrary to economic law. If 
the cost of producing tre two metals could be unalterably 
fixed, or if the cost of buth could be made to vary together, 
their relative value could be permanently established by a 
fixed ratio of their quantity; but as the cost of producing 
gold and silver is apt to vary, both actually and relatively 
to each other, it is absolutely impossible to establish a 
parity of value between them by any fixed ratio of quan- 
tity. In such a case, a fixed ratio of quantity will neces- 
sarily give a varying ratio of value, and conversely, a 
fixed ratio of value must of necessity involve a varying 
ratio of quantity. 

The experience of centuries shows that the values of a 
given quantity of the two metals will not keep together for 
any considerable time, and that the cheaper metal always 
drives the dearer one out of circulation. Therefore, in 
order to keep both metals in circulation, it has always been 
found necessary to limit the amount to be used of the 
cheaper metal so that the overvalued money cannot drive 
the standard money out of circulation. It is the regu- 
lation of the quantity that creates all the trouble. The 
fact that the quantity has to bé restricted by law makes it 
inflexible for the time being; now there is too little, now 
too much. When an increase of coin is most needed, it is 
usually most difficult to obtain, and frequently when it is 
least needed, it is in greatest abundance. The reason for 
this is that when a law is once passed, the annual amount 
of money furnished continues without reference to the 
need of it. If for any reason the need of money dimin- 
ishes, a surplus accumulates; and if the need for it in- 
creases, there is a deficiency. 

This is a great defect, necessarily inseparable from 
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any monetary system in which the quantity of currency is 
regulated by political enactment, because it fails to adjust 
the supply of money to the commercial needs of the com- 
munity, which is an essential feature of a sound monetary 
system. Of course the Sherman law, which calls for the 
purchase of four and a half million dollars’ worth of silver 
a month, can be repealed; but how do we know that any 
other specific amount can be determined which will be bet- 
ter proportioned to the needs of the community ? In other 
words, it is impossible constantly to adjust the supply of 
money to the demand, and at the same time maintain a 
parity of value between the two metals, by any system which 
arbitrarily regulates the amount of either. To arrange the 
value by this method we necessarily derange the amount. 

No change in our monetary system, therefore, which 
does not guarantee that the value of gold and silver dollars 
will remain equal and that their supply will be automati- 
cally adjusted to the commercial demand, can afford a 
permanent solution of the silver problem. If the incoming 
administration does not adequately deal with both these 
points, it will surely fail to furnish any permanent im- 
provement in our monetary system. To reduce the pur- 
chase of silver, or even to change the ratio in which gold 
and silver shall be coined, would be merely to maintain 
the value of silver by depriving the community of the use 
ofit. The only real difference between this restricted-use- 
of-overvalued-silver and the Hill-Bland scheme is that one 
cripples the supply of currency in order to maintain a par- 
ity of value, and the other destroys the parity of value in 
order to secure an adequate supply. This timeworn method 
of remedying one evil by creating another can no longer pass 
for statesmanship. It isa solution of the problem, not a 
mere shifting of the difficulty, that is demanded. 

III. It is then to the third proposition that we must 
finally look for the true economic solution of the problem ; 
namely, some method which will make possible the free use 
of both metals without creating a disparity in their value. 
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In order to accomplish this result, it is necessary to 
change the point of adjustment from quantity to value; 
that is to say, instead of being coined in a ratio of quantity, 
metals must be coined in the ratio of value. Every silver 
dollar must be the economic equivalent of a gold dollar, 
without reference to the number of grainsit contains. In- 
stead of trying to perform the miracle of adjusting the 
value to the grains, we must reverse the process, and ad- 
just the grains to the value. If every coin, of whatever 
metal, is equal in value to every other coin of the same de- 
nomination, then all reason for restricting the quantity will 
have disappeared. Since restriction of the cheaper metal 
is only necessary in order to prevent it from supplanting 
the dearer metal, if both metals are coined on an equal 
basis, neither can supplant the other, because they are 
the exact equivalents of each other. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson proposes to accomplish this re- 
sult by means of taxation. His scheme is that gold and 
silver shall continue to be coined in the present ratio of 
fifteen and one-half to one, and the value of the two coins 
kept together by means of a tax upon silver equal to the dif- 
erence in the values of the gold and silver dollar. This is a 
little peculiar in view of the fact that Mr. Atkinson denies 
the right of government to levy a tax for any other purpose 
than for revenue. However, consistency was never one of 
Mr. Atkinson’s virtues, and his silver scheme should not be 
rejected because it is inconsistent with his tariff talk, which 
is nearly all unsound. The objection to Mr. Atkinson’s 
method is that it is only another way of trying artificially 
to hold up the value of silver to the level of gold when it is 
economically below it. It might prevent silver from driv- 
ing gold out of the circulation, but it would not guarantee 
that silver dollars should contain the same value of prop- 
erty as gold dollars. So far as local circulation is con- 
cerned, acirculating parity might be preserved, but for all 
foreign exchanges a disparity would exist as now, and 
whenever the tax should be changed or repealed, every 
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holder of overvalued silver dollars would lose at a stroke 
the difference, which to-day would be nearly thirty per 
cent. 

In order to make both the value and the supply of 
money thoroughly economic and automatic, all artificial 
means of adjustment must be avoided. The way to secure 
uniform value, and the only way, is to have the property 
in the silver dollar equal in value to the property in the 
gold dollar. 

When stripped of misleading ambiguities, this is a 
very simple affair. All that is necessary is to make a cer- 
tain number of grains of gold, as now, the monetary unit, 
and in the coining of silver or the issue of silver certificates 
to make the silver dollar contain a dollar’s worth of silver; 
whether it be fifteen and one-half, or seventeen, or nineteen, 
or twenty-three makes no difference. If every silver dollar 
contained a dollar’s worth of silver, and every silver certifi- 
cate represented that amount, then equality of value would 
be established in the coins by economic or natural law. 
Under such conditions, neither could supersede the other, 
because neither would be preferable to the other. When 
the equality of value of the two metals is thus automatically 
adjusted, there will be no necessity for regulating the 
quantity. Then silver can be coined as freely as gold, 
and with as much safety. 

Thus we see that there is an element of truth in the 
demands of the free coinage advocates; but free coinage 
as they want it would be fatal, because they demand the 
free coinage of both metals at a fixed ratio, which would 
defeat the equality of value. But when the two metals 
are coined on the same basis of value, the objections which 
would be fatal to free silver under present conditions en- 
tirely disappear. 

It is another advantage in favor of this change that it 
can be inaugurated, in this country alone, with absolute 
impunity; in fact, the United States would not be in the 
least affected whether the remainder of the world adopted 
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it or not. Weshould have a monetary system under which 
every dollar issued would be of the same value as any other 
dollar, and this not merely as money, but as bullion prop- 
erty. Whether coined or melted, whether in Europe or 
America, every dollar of either silver or gold would be of 
the same value. It would then be immaterial where an 
American citizen went, or what kind of American money 
he passed. He could neither gain nor lose by changing 
silver for gold, or gold for silver, or either or both for 
bullion. 

If the Democratic administration will rise above the 
traditional plane of currency tinkering, and recognize the 
necessity of a radical change in the basis of bimetallic coin- 
age, substituting equality of value of the metals for a spe- 
cific ratio of quantity, it will have laid the foundation fora 
scientific monetary system which will furnish an economic 
solution of the silver question and forever settle one of the 
most perplexing problems of modern statesmanship. But 
if it persists in the futile attempt to fix by legal enactment 
the relative value of gold and silver, and to perform the 
miracle of making seventy equal to a hundred, it will sim- 
ply add another chapter to its history of failures. 











A War Against War. 


‘‘ Every duty we omit obscures some truth we should 
have known,” Ruskin says, and the world seems really be- 
ginning to understand this practically. We slowly rise 
from words to action. We have been saying for long that 
war is murder, and now effort is being made to abolish it; 
but, though much is done for its abolition, more is done 
for its perpetuation. Like every great cause, it encounters 
great opposition. Many ridicule and decry it, and military 
men regard it as a fanatical design, existing only in the 
minds of optimistic schemers; as a dim, fleeting impress, 
a vapid conception, the imagery of erroneous philanthropy. 
But, like all reformatory movements founded on the gospel 
of true Christianity, the cause of peace shall grow in power 
as peoples grow in learning and civilization, as they aban- 
don the doctrines of heathenism for the teachings of a 
universalhumanitarianism. Tolstoiand Bjérnson, each ex- 
erting an incomparable influence over his countrymen, are 
broadening the Gladstonian furrow, the one rousing the 
men of the East, the other leading multitudes of cheering 
Norsemen. From France sounds a voice beloved, the 
voice uplifted so earnestly that it echoes back from castle- 
walls to-day: ‘‘He who kills, let him wear a king’s crown 
or a monk’s hood, still he is a murderer,’—the words of 
Victor Hugo, which have become the warning and the con- 
demnation of those who stain the battlefield with blood. 
Penn, Franklin, Emerson, Sumner, Lowell, and Whittier 
have assiduously labored to eradicate the traditional war- 
sentiment, and we are beginning to appreciate Lincoln’s 
efforts to avert civil war by compensated emancipation, which 
is now generally acknowledged to have been the only proper 
means of adjudication, and which would have cost no 
blood, no devastation, and less money than the civil war, 
which cost over 900,000 lives and $6,189,929,908, in addi- 
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tion to the Southern debt, amounting to $2,000,000,000. 
Besides, there is appropriated annually over $150,000,000 
for pensions and interests. Let these facts serve as an in- 
troduction to a demonstration, on the groundwork of uni- 
versal peace, of the essential unity of mankind. 

Traversing the history of ages and nations, it can 
hardly fail to be observed that national unity is considered 
by rulers of the highest political importance. It is unity 
of the forces in the field, unity of defense, unity of attack, 
unity of all military operations which constitute a powerful 
army. It wastheunity of the Macedonian phalanx that 
made it invincible, and there can have been few Macedo- 
nians who did not know that, once broken, it was more 
difficult to restore than the regular order of battle; it was 
the unity of Napoleon’s armies which made it possible for 
him to conquer nearly all Europe; it was the unity of 
Charles the Twelfth’s movements which defeated the huge 
but poorly organized masses of Peter the Great; it was the 
unity of Rome which preserved its world-ruling dominion. 
When the Napoleonic lines broke at Waterloo, they 
broke never to close again; Russia recaptured its provinces 
from Sweden when there ceased to be unity among the 
Swedish troops; the unity of Rome was destroyed by 
Carthage, and Carthage swung the scepter which Rome 
had held. In this way we may select example upon ex- 
ample, before and after Christ, which serve to show us that 
rulers have been rulers only so long as they have preserved 
the unity of their country. 

It is very generally believed that our age is progress- 
ing too rapidly, and this too rapid progress is even offered 
as ample reason for its fallacies. But see we aright? It 
has taken us nearly six thousand years to learn the practical 
significance of Cain’s brother-murder, and to understand that 
war is but a blazoned tool with which we slay our brother. 
This seems to indicate that we are but slow learners, 
especially when so few of us can comprehend the lesson. 
Conceding that national unity is of the highest importance 
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to a country, that it is a political necessity for its independ- 
ence, must we not also concede the broad, simple truth 
that international unity is the foundation of the weal of 
mankind? As national unity strengthens a nation, so in- 
ternational unity strengthens mankind. 

As yet inconceivable sums are being lavished upon 
the maintenance and improvement of armaments in the 
interest of war.* It is as though a man kept a wild beast 
about him, even starving himself to feed it abundantly, 
till it finally rushes forth and devourshim. We allow war 
to shrivel our hearts with hatred toward nations with 
which we would be bound in fraternal ties were it not that 
we are slaves of this baleful institution, this wild beast 
whose howls we imitate, whose teeth we sharpen, whose 
hunger we feed with our flesh. 

The spirit of warfare is too enthusiastically dominant 
in us to permit of a deliberate analysis of its elements. 
To this we are opposed, and our opposition is kindled and 
kept aflame by the impassioned torch of a quixotic litera- 
ture, whose fiery showers fall thick upon man’s fancy. I 
admit, says the military sceptic, that it is sad to contem- 
plate such loss of life, but war is necessary.t We are in- 
clined to think this idea rather a mouldy fragment of the 
temple of barbarism than a fundamental part of the fabric 
of our civilization. Since 1815 there have been over sev- 
enty cases of successful arbitration for the adjudication of 
international controversies, involving, among other grave 
questions of interest and law, the Alabama affair. Can 
there be offered a more conclusive proof of the practicability 
of arbitration as a substitute for war? 

How, from a purely religious point of view, can war 
be considered necessary if the laws of state and govern- 


*Annual cost of the armies of Europe, $2,355,000,000. The wars between 1790-1880, a 
period of ninety years, cost 4,470,000 lives and $15,235,000,000,—an average of 50,oco lives and 
$170,000,000 for each year. 

t The offices of an intelligent diplomacy, or of friendly arbitration, in proper cases, 
should be adequate to the peaceful adjustment of all international difficulties.—President 
Benjamin Harrison, speech at Washington, 1889. 
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ment are modeled upon the law of God, the gospel of 
peace?* Are we true Christians if we hesitate in our be- 
lief as to the practical value of Christ’s teachings? Never 
with a word or an allusion does Christ recommend war. 
His own placid, divinely-balanced temperament is an his- 
torical as well as a religious protest against war, nay, 
against the hatred that begets war, and his words, when he 
speaks on the subject, accord with his example,—‘‘ They 
that take the sword shall perish by it.” ‘‘ Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called children of God.”+ 
‘*On earth peace, good will unto men.” ‘‘Let him 
eschew evil, and do good; let him seek peace and pursue 
it.” There is no possibility of misunderstanding these 
sayings. In the first instance we have an immortal truth, 
assailed in vain by the war element of nineteen centuries; 
in the second a sacred benediction, manifesting the truth 
and bringing life in line with it. 

No wonder the race is losing its virile strength when 
its most precious blood is drunk by the war Minotaur. But, 
it is argued, many thousands would be deprived of office 
and the means of livelihood by the abolishing of war. 
This limited view is set right by consideration of the fact 
that armies consist of compulsorily enlisted men who would 
gladly return to their occupations; and the officers, whose 
services would not be needed in a state of universal peace, 
constitute an altogether insignificant group compared with 
the millions who are made to groan by the worship of the 
war idol. The diminution of the warlike spirit, and the 
even greater diminution of the love of war, is owing to 
the same cause as that which checked religious persecution 


*The power of love, as the basis of a state, has never been tried.—Zmerson. 


+ Have you ever thought seriously of the meaning of that blessing given to the peace- 
makers? People are always expecting to get peace in heaven; but you know whatever 
peace they get there will be ready-made. Whatever making of peace they can be blest for 
must be on the earth here, not the taking of arms against, but the building of nests amidst 
its ‘sea of troubles’ [like the halcyons). Difficult enough, you think? Perhaps so, but I 
do not see that any of ustry. Wecomplain at the want of many things—we want votes, 
we want liberty, we want amusement, we want money. Which of us feels or knows that he 
wants peace ?— ¥. Ruskin. 
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and put an end to the terrors of the Inquisition, trial by 
torture, slavery, etc., namely, the progress of knowledge; 
and this malicious spirit, like these outgrowths of it, shall 
owe its complete eradication to the civilization which the 
progress of knowledge produces. Civilization, or the har- 
vest of the fields of morality and intelligence, is palpably 
opposed to the least indication of the warlike element. 
Rendered sage and judicious by contemplating the accu- 
mulations of corroborated evidence, demonstrating the im- 
propriety of dogmatical creed, it is incapable of tolerating 
the arrogance with which our forefathers regarded—and 
we in turn regard—geographical neighbors; the ignorant 
contempt with which country looked upon country; the 
peevish ambition and animosity of the rulers; the hypoc- 
risy and indecorum of the clergy; the vindictiveness and 
brutal assumption of power by the nobility; and the un- 
justly enhanced taxation of the peasant-born. The civili- 
zation of the present needs a re-established Christianity and 
rehabilitated Christians to reinstate the gospel as origi- 
nally preached. Surely, were the war-god divested of his 
blazonry and his smoke-wrapped tumult, and given the en- 
venomed stiletto and the shrouding cloak of the assassin, 
the shoes of silence and the death-rattle of the slain, as his 
only visible and audible incitements, the magnetizing 
sparkle of his eyes would die away, and the peoples would 
recognize themselves idolators, and put the god to death. 
Another thing which overpowers imagination is the tra- 
ditional splendor of military processions. The bold, stir- 
ring music, the brilliant uniforms, the clashing sabres, the 
measured march, the waving banners, the resplendent 
helmets, suffice to delude the beholder, and frequently 
prevail on his professional choice. These tares of fascina- 
tion are scattered broadcast over the soil of ostentatious 
aspiration, and mankind itself must extirpate the noxious 
weed. Even women listen, with tradition-hardened hearts, 
to the thunder of battle, though their own sons may be 
gone, nevertoreturn. Ifthey would but regard sabres and 
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bayonets as the butcher-knives, and cannon as the blood- 
brimmed drinking-horns of the war-god, would, in short, 
but see things as they are, they would set their faces like 
flint against what they now uphold in ecstacy of ardor. 

The morality of a people is what the people make it, 
but it is a mistaken morality which glorifies murder under 
any name. Certainly this truth becomes apparent when 
we remember that ‘‘ war morality” justifies what, during 
time of peace, receives legal punishment. It is particularly 
the poor, the peasant, the farmer debarred from the exer- 
cise of his rural duties, the artisan, the clerk, the trades- 
man bereft of his occupation, to whom war brings losses 
for which succeeding periods of peace can never indemnify 
them. But war, say some, is the natural outcome of in- 
herited sin, and cannot, therefore, be abolished. That it 
is the consequence of inherited sin may be readily enough 
conceded, but why should we not exert our strongest 
efforts in abolishing it, as we do other sins of inheritance, 
rather than defend sin for sin’s sake, or because it is a 
natural development, or because it is due to inherited 
tendencies? 

War is no more necessary for nations than is murder 
for individuals. If war is a necessary evil, as some main- 
tain, it is necessary only for evil purposes. Are we truly 
imbued with the spirit of humanity if we maintain that 
evil must be perpetuated to insure the progress of the 
race? We now regard duelling as an uncivilized means of 
reconciling civilized opponents; but place tens, hundreds, 
thousands, in the place of the two opponents in a duel, let 
them mutilate and slaughter one another, and people call 
the struggle glorious. Slain and slayers are heroes, the 
mania of homicide is heroism. 

Von Moltke, from behind his Krupp cannon, cried, 
‘‘War is of educational value.” But it is one thing to 
teach men how to slaughter, and quite another thing to 
exemplify one’s teaching with one’slife. Says the military 
officer of to-day: ‘‘ But war makes nations brave, self-re- 
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liant, alert. It rouses a lofty spirit of self-sacrifice, it im- 
bues the soldier with the glow of patriotism, it brings into 
action forces and qualities which would perish in the valley 
of perpetual peace.”” The bravery developed by warfare, 
it may be confidently asserted, is not what it used to be. 
It is declining. Inthe time of the Scandinavian Berserk, 
the ancient Roman, the hardy Spartan, military bravery 
was shown by courageous combat, breast to breast and 
sword to sword; man’s physical strength and skill in the 
use of weapons won for his brow the wreath of laurel. 
To-day the soldier is simply a mechanical butchering ma- 
chine, propelled by the levers of discipline, regulated by 
the valve of strategy. Politicians open the valve, and lean 
back in their chairs to estimate the damages consequent 
upon the collision of hundreds of thousands of human be- 
ings. That cannot be true patriotism which will lead men 
to murder and incendiarism. The qualities and forces 
brought into action by war have never been of a nature so 
exalted as to accomplish anything but evil deeds. Some- 
thing Van Moltke undoubtedly knows, but which he never- 
theless did not take into consideration when he asserted the 
‘*educational value of war,” is the licentiousness and pro- 
fanity prevalent among soldiers and sailors. Of the licen- 
tiousness propagated by war we have a most striking in- 
stance in the history of the Crusades. The vast losses of 
men in the Palestine campaigns lessened the number of 
males to so excessive a degree that licentiousness in Europe 
at the time reached a climax till then unparalleled. Statis- 
tics prove that a decrease in the male population invariably 
increases licentiousness, and what can be more ruinously 
effective in this direction than war? If licentiousness di- 
rectly caused by war be condemned, that indirectly caused 
by its agencies—the standing armies—must share in this 
condemnation. 

History shows us how man's thirst for revenge, insati- 
ate during periods of unceasing warfare, as in the middle 
ages, abandons him entirely under the palm-shadows of 
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peace. Inoculated with the venom of national jealousy and 
race-hatred, man is rendered indifferent to anything con- 
trary to his contemplated design against hisenemy. Each 
opponent claims to have right on his side, each explains 
the matter in dispute to his own advantage; both suffer 
accordingly. This is the outcome of barbarous procedure. 
In the pleasant atmosphere of the oasis of peace, animal - 
tendencies are subdued, and man remains a meditative 
creature worthy of hiscreator. His better nature expands; 
the humane faculties, which distinguish him from the 
brute creation, are allowed their rightful predominance. 
To man thus peaceably disposed, in the superior state of 
mind which he, by virtue of his organization* as well as by 
his divine heritage, should render permanent, he will at 
once understand that there should be established a supreme 
court of nations, a tribunal of peace, to which all inter- 
national political difficulties should be submitted. An 
executive magistrate is no more capable of judging the 
proper political attitude of a nation than its individual 
members are of judging any suit which they may find 
proper to bring against one another. The judicative in- 
ability of individuals is practically recognized by the es- 
tablishment of courts of law, but that of a cabinet council— 
an assembly of individuals—is rarely suspected. We have 
codes of punishment for the individual, but for the judicious 
control of the cabinets we are at the mercy of circum- 
stance; we virtually acknowledge that politicians are infal- 
lible in their opinion of right and wrong. We seriously 
discuss the questions of free trade, of international trade, 
of labor, of money, of capital, of increase of property, of 
the progress of civilization, and still retain an institution 
the propitious advancement of which compels the ruin or 
the hindrance of all that makes a nation prosperous. 





*In essen ist’s wahr, dass der Bau des Menschen vorziiglich auf die Vertheidigung, 
nicht auf den Angriff gerichtet ist : in diesem muss ihm die Kunst zu Hilfe kommen, in 
jener aber ist er von Natur das Kraftigste Geschépf der Erde. Seine Gestalt selbst lehret 
ihn also Friedlichkeit, nicht rauberische Mordverwistung,—der Humanitat erstes Merkmal. 
—Herder, ‘* \deen zur Geschichte,” vol. i, p. 185. 
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Man will not much longer be limited by the harassing 
perplexities and hoary dogmas of past generations, or in- 
duced by traditional notions to endorse a system which 
civilization has outgrown. This is recently being admir- 
ably illustrated in Europe, throughout the countries in 
which the people are rising by the thousand to throw off 
the burden imposed upon them by war and its constantly 
augmenting armaments. A confederacy of the states of 
Europe, however, as predicted by Victor Hugo, is not 
likely to be realized for generations to come. To this 
end the various standards of culture, material interest, 
race ancestry, the prevalence of aristocratic domination, 
and especially the differences in language, as yet contrast 
too rigidly to dare hope that they will soon be fused into 
the crucible of a European commonwealth. 

It certainly takes time to shunt the mind off the track 
of inherited ideas, and this more than anything else serves 
to support the opinion that the peace movement will be 
universally diffused, not by the vicissitudes of revolution, 
but by the steady, persevering progress of moral evolution. 
It is a struggle between sword and pen, between muscle 
and brain, between animalism and humanitarianism, be- 
tween barbarism and practical Christianity. Who can 
doubt to which side victory will fall ? All our great poets 
have mingled with the dust, our great men are passing 
into their graves, a common-sense generation—an arbiter 
of improvement and justice—stands on the threshold; it 
has its own special mission, and this mission is as bene- 
ficent in its services to mankind as those which are illu- 


mined by the messages of genius. 
‘*Glad prophecy! to this at last,”’ 
The Reader said, ‘‘shall all things come. 
Forgotten be the bugle’s blast, 
And battle-music of the drum. 
A little while the world may run 
Its old mad way, with needle-gun 
And ironclad, but truth at last shall reign : 
The cradle-song of Christ was never sung in vain!’’ 
JOHANNES H. WIspBy. 














The Presidency of the United States. 


In a recent review, Mr. Dorman B. Eaton argues 
strongly to show that we would do well so to amend the 
Constitution as to make the presidential term six years, and 
the president ineligible for asecond term. As need hardly 
be said, Mr. Eaton’s argument is impressive, and, so far as 
relatesto the remedying of the one great evil he hadin view, 
the change he favors may well be as desirable as it is im- 
portant; but I cannot help thinking that, upon a fair view 
of all the elements of the problem,—and if, indeed, so 
radical a measure as a constitutional amendment is prac- 
ticable at all in this most conservative of countries,—the 
reform should take a somewhat different shape, even with 
a view to the minimizing of the one evil with which Mr. 
Eaton more especially concerns himself, the evil, namely, 
of the selfish prostitution of the president’s power over the 
Civil Service to promote his re-election for another term. 
The temptation thus to misuse the ‘‘ patronage” would 
still exist in no slight degree, inasmuch as the incumbent, 
though himself ineligible for another term, would unques- 
tionably, in the nature of things, be strongly desirous of 
securing the succession to some man of his choice, while 
the pressure put upon him by his party associates to in- 
fluence him soto do would be stronger than ever, inasmuch 
as ‘‘ victory”’ would then secure a six-year lease of execu- 
tive power, instead of the present less valuable term of 
four years. ‘Surely it will not be denied that to many an 
energetic and successful public man the naming of his suc- 
cessor for a six-year term would be almost as tempting an 
object of ambition as is now the securing of his own re- 
election for the shorter term. To be a political Warwick, 
rather than the personal holder of any particular office, 
necessarily for a limited term, is even now recognized as 
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an aim well worth pursuing even for the ablest, most un- 
romantic, and most influential of our politicians. On the 
other hand, so much of the temptation to prostitute the 
‘*patronage” as comes from the influence upon the incum- 
bent of the managers of his party would tend to increase, 
rather than diminish, under a scheme making the prize 
in view so much more valuable in every way. 

But, furthermore,—and this is the point I wish to 
emphasize,—the prostitution of the official service by the 
actual incumbent of the presidency in the interest of his 
own re-election is by no means either the only or the most 
dangerous or important evil to be provided against in our 
action upon this subject. There is another mischief which 
is even more radical, insidious, and demoralizing, which 
is, indeed, a large factor in that very abuse of patronage 
by the executive at which Mr. Eaton’s blows are aimed, 
while at the same time it is a mischief which cannot, like 
that abuse, be largely prevented or mitigated by any such 
policy of direct treatment as that under the name of Civil 
Service Reform, so conspicuously promoted by Mr. Eaton 
himself. 

The evil or mischief consists of this: The effect or 
reaction on our politics of the circumstance that, under the 
Constitution as it stands, so influential and valuable an 
office as the presidency of the United States, such as it 
now is, is to be secured for a term of four years, on a prac- 
tically indefeasible tenure during that period, by a ‘‘victory” 
at the polls on a given day, fixed in advance by the law 
itself, so that everybody knows precisely when this critical 
and short but portentous struggle is to occur. 

If, as Mr. Eaton so strongly argues, the possibility of 
securing a second term of such an office tempts even good 
and able presidents into what is after all a traitorous pros- 
titution of their official powers, we need not be surprised 
to see, as we can see only too plainly in our politics, that 
the possibility of securing a first term of the presidency, 
or one’s self or for one’s candidate, is found at least equally 
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seductive and demoralizing by all potential incumbents, 
and their friends, sympathizers, and allies of all degrees. 
To it may be attributed the unmistakable substitution 
of the presidency as a prize for the presidency as an in- 
strumentality of the public business, as the real, dominat- 
ing, all-determining object of the political conduct, not 
only of the few individuals who may reasonably hope to 
participate personally in the ‘‘spoils’’ of office, but like- 
wise—and this is the really significant phenomenon—of 
those great masses of voters whose true personal interest 
lies, of course, only in that good government which this 
sort of politics, to say the very least of it, does not foster; 
they are easily enlisted by less disinterested politicians 
into pseudo parties, which are really but standing armies 
for the capture or retention of the offices. Having once 
taken sides, on one ground or another, the voters fall under 
the sway of that fascinating interest which average human 
nature sympathetically feels in any acute contest for a great 
prize, and become more or less bitter partisans, filled with 
a prejudice and a spirit of faction which make it always 
difficult, and usually impracticable, to get them to consider 
and decide public questions candidly and on their merits, 
or otherwise than as the blind supporters of whatever atti- 
tude the mere machinists of their faction think it best, for 
reasons of their own, to assume. Each of our political 
parties is thus brought, as a rule, and for most purposes, 
under the practically absolute sway of cliques of con- 
spirators, with whom public policy is simply a pretext, to 
be developed and carried out only so far and so well as may 
prove necessary in the interest of the one great end and 
aim,—success in the elections, and primarily and chiefly 
in the election of a president. 

It is true the presidency is not the only prize played 
for in that great national game which we so gravely treat 
as politics. There are other prizes, of various value and 
importance ; there are governorships, seats in Congress and 
the state legislatures, judgeships, municipal offices of all 
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sorts; and all, to the fullest attainable degree, are utilized 
by the active managers of the great parties to consolidate and 
strengthen their ‘‘ machines.” But these are only incident- 
ally exploited, the machinery needed for securing the 
presidency being at the same time available for capturing 
all this minor booty, and making, no doubt, a very wel- 
come addition to the cohesive power which keeps the 
machinery whole and in good running order. Primarily, 
however, and essentially, our great parties are unquestion- 
ably president-electing clubs, and it may even seriously be 
doubted whether anything at all approaching their organi- 
zation, in efficiency, permanence, or prestige, could have 
been developed at all, or could now be kept up, as mere 
machinery, without this one great alluring prize of the 
presidency to arouse and keep alive the interest and 
sympathetic partisanship of the thousands whose votes are 
needed for success, but who cannot all be allowed to par- 
ticipate in any but its sentimental fruits. 

With the presidency such as it now is to point to as 
the stake to be fought for in the great pre-announced battle 
of the ballots, the politicians of commerce are too often 
able to induce the ingenuous voter to subordinate all other 
considerations to that one which they have taught him to 
believe the supremely important one,—that ‘‘the party”’ 
shall win the presidency at the next election. For this 
ardently desired consummation much is to be endured, 
much to be sacrificed. In the federal sphere itself, legis- 
lation and administration must be held up to the standards, 
not of justice and the national interest, but of the real or 
supposed interest of ‘‘the party” in the presidential cam- 
paign. On the other hand, in each state, and county, 
and town, the public business of the locality—practically 
so much more important to most men, most of the time, 
than federal legislation and administration—is to be dealt 
with on the same principle, and local politics to be merged 
into and sacrificed to presidential politics, at any cost, 
and finally perverted into consideration of the ‘‘availa- 
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bility ” of candidates and evasion and platitude and false 
pretenses in platforms. 

To make the presidential term longer by two years 
would obviously but increase the splendor and value of the 
prize which we have thus seen to be already too splendid 
and valuable for the political virtue of our public men and 
the common sense of their constituents. 

The fact is, as more than one of the most eminent 
American authorities upon the subject have already pointed 
out, that our presidency is but a modification of the English 
monarchy, made at a time when the modern theory of the 
latter had not been fully developed. It is the irresponsible 
kingship of the last century cut up as to time into ‘‘ chunks” 
of four years each, but during each term as absolute and as 
unchangeable by the people as if it were enjoyed by divine 
right, or as part of a life-tenure. Every four years, it is 
true, on a given day, our unmanageable and perverted 
political machinery grinds out a new decision as to the 
person who shall, for the next four years, be president; 
but, once this decision made, the fortunate nominee is 
more really a governor during his term than is now the 
King of England, who must govern through responsible 
ministers, changeable at any time, according to the mani- 
festations of public opinion upon the questions which from 
time to time arise. We took the ‘‘ literary theory” of the 
English Constitution of 1785, and, to transplant it to 
dynastyless America, modified its executive only by sub- 
stituting for George the Third and his heirs a succession 
of four-year kings. Since we thus crystallized in our 
written Constitution the old, irresponsible executive of 
England, the heirs of George the Third have been re- 
formed into mere embodiments of the stable administrative 
element in government, while the political executive is 
now a responsible prime minister, who cannot rightfully 
retain his hold on power for four years simply because of 
his having carried the election on a certain day. I submit 
that, in the light of a century’s experience, we ought now 
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to discriminate in the same way, and analyze our anti- 
quated, undemocratic, demoralizing presidency into two 
entirely distinct elements,—the expert chief administrator 
and the political executive, appointing the former by pro- 
motion of administrative officials, to hold until removed 
for cause by the political executive, while the latter would 
be simply the chairman, for the time being, of a standing 
executive committee of the national Congress, such com- 
mittee having the power at any time to replace the incum- 
bent by a successor, and the committee itself being 
changeable by Congress at any time, and Congress by the 
people once a year at least. 

If, then, the Constitution is practically amendable at 
all, let us amend it in a direction modern and democratic 
rather than reactionary and monarchical. Instead of 
lengthening the period during which one man, however 
chosen, shall have secured to him so much more political 
power than millions of his countrymen, which he may 
exercise whatever his countrymen may think of his policy, 
let us make the political executive a responsible official, 
removable at any time by an executive council, itself 
changeable, to correspond with the regularly manifested 
desires of the people. Let us have a chief federal officer, 
in and for each state, appointed from among the federal 
officials in the state, but punishable by the federal courts 
for breach of official duty, who shall have charge of the 
administration of the federal laws within the State. Let 
these federal administrators, acting together as an electoral 
college, elect on occasion, to fill a vacancy, one of their 
own number as the Chief Executive Secretary (or if you 
please, President) of the United States, to serve until 
removed by the political executive, or premier, upon 
written charges of incompetence, malfeasance, or neglect 
of duty. Let every official order of this president be 
countersigned by the responsible political executive. 
Finally, let us make Congress itself as really responsible 
and representative a body as may be, by shortening the 
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presidential term to one year, and allowing to as many as 
possible of the political groups within each state propor- 
tional representation in the state’s delegation in Congress. 

Under such a system we need not fear a continuance 
of the greatevil which Mr. Eaton wishes to guard against,— 
the president’s prostitution of his official powers in order 
to promote his own re-election; nor shall we have pro- 
vided against that evil by increasing the value of the 
presidential prize and thereby actually promoting evils 
even more insidiously fatal to good government, namely, 
first, the radical demoralization of all our politics, national, 
state, and local, by the setting up of so dazzling a prize as 
our four-year kingship, to be periodically contested for; 
and, second, the abuse of the president’s official power, 
not indeed in the interest of his own re-election, but under 
‘*pressure”’ from his ‘‘ party,” or for the sake of securing 
the succession to the man of his choice. Neither the politi- 
cal executive nor the chief executive secretary would 
have the power or the temptation to promote his re-elec- 
tion by the prostitution of his office. On the other hand, 
we would have secured both a stable expert administration 
and a responsive political executive, while making our 
politics political, by redeeming them from the distorting 
influence now exerted by the presidency ‘‘and all that 
implies.” CHARLES FREDERIC ADAMS. 





It is astonishing how many people mistake the spirit 
and real inwardness of democratic institutions. ‘The 
friends of pure republicanism have constantly to be on 
guard against well-intended reforms backward. The 
proposition of Mr. Adams to reform our presidential sys- 
tem is clearly one of this character. The idea of appoint- 
ing a council to elect a president for an unlimited term, 
with the power of removal in the hands of such council, 
has in it all the elements of red tape, log-rolling, and 
bureaucracy. In the first place, it would make the presi- 
dent the creature of a handful of people, and would offer 
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a strong inducement for continuing the term indefi- 
nitely ; another and if anything worse feature of the 
scheme is that the president must be elected from their 
number, when perhaps they have not a fit man for presi- 
dent among them. We now at least have the choice from 
the whole population: then the choice would be limited 
probably toa dozen. And how is this executive council 
to be chosen ?_ If by popular vote, then why not elect the 
president in the same way? If the popular vote can be 
trusted to elect half a dozen men who shall elect a presi- 
dent, it can just as well be trusted to elect the president 
himself. At present he is chosen by the popular vote in- 
directly reflected through the representatives of states. 
There is nothing in Mr. Adams’ scheme which would 
guarantee a more intelligent choice or furnish a more 
democratic method; it is essentially undemocratic in that 
it removes the choosing of a president further from the 
people, which is a step toward autocracy. If to be presi- 
dent four years is a prize for which men unduly struggle, 
then the possibility of being president for life would in- 
cite to stronger and more unscrupulous effort in the same 
direction, since the effort would have to be made but once 
in a lifetime. 

The essential element in democracy is representa- 
tion of the people, and to secure constant representation 
we must have frequent appeals to the represented. Short 
terms of office and frequent elections are the only means to 
secure true representation. Mr. Dorman B. Eaton’s plan 
for lengthening the term of office to six years and pro- 
hibiting re-election is equally undemocratic; it was the 
doctrine proclaimed by Mr. Cleveland himself when. he 
was elected the first time; but finding an even chance for 
another term, he buried his promise. To take from the 
people the power to re-elect is just as undemocratic as to 
lengthen the term of office for which presidents are elected, 
because it equally lessens the frequency and freedom of the 
people’s choice. The short-term method sends the pres- 
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ident back to the people; if he comes up a second time 
and is re-elected, it proves that he still represents the ideas 
and policies of the community, which is all a president 
should ever do. The first mistake of such people as Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Eaton is their assumption that our public 
officials are more corrupt than they are. It is not true that 
the chief aim of our public men is to obtain office for gain ; 
on the contrary, most of our responsible offices yield less 
reward than the men who fill them can command in the 
ordinary avenues of profession and business. There is no 
country where the public service is more efficient, on the 
whole, and where a higher grade of public integrity pre- 
vails. We would not be understood as saying that our 
public service is perfect, but we desire to protest against 
the constant exaggeration of the shortcomings and the 
abuse of American public men; moreover, for whatever 
shortcomings exist, the remedy is not in the direction here 
proposed. It is not by restricting the machinery for elect- 
ing public officers that reform in our public service is to 
come, but by elevating the standard of intelligence among 
the voters who elect them. Give us prosperous, well-in- 
formed voters, and the integrity and ability of presidents, 
congressmen, and municipal representatives may always be 
trusted. Intelligent voters and frequent elections form the 
only basis upon which the permanence of the republic can 
securely rest.—ED. 

















An Educator on the Failure of Education. 


In The Forum for December appears an article from 
President Eliot, of Harvard University, entitled ‘‘ Wherein 
Popular Education Has Failed.”’ 

When one has added and averaged the wages paid to 
the one hundred and ninety-one men and boys employed 
in one of Carnegie’s mills, and finds the average earnings 
of the whole, from Americans to Huns, for that month 
to be within a fraction of $80, and remembers the 
statement that, a few years since, the average pay of all 
the ministers in the state of Connecticut was $500 per year, 
it would appear, judging from the financial rewards re- 
ceived for services, that the failure of our educational sys- 
tem is not confined to the popular branch. 

Many who, like the writer, are dissatisfied both with 
the insufficient remuneration received by the majority of 
the liberally educated and the small number of American 
boys trained in productive industry, and attributing both 
results in some measure to the faults of our educational 
system, turned with interest to the pages of The Forum for 
the opinion of so distinguished an educator of educators as 
to the cause of the admitted failure of popular education. 

All such found the main processes or operations of the 
mind which systematic education should develop and 
improve classed under four heads. First, observation. 
And for this purpose it is vastly better that the student 
study one subject thoroughly than several superficially. 
He should learn to distrust the evidence of his own 
senses, and to mark the profound distinction between 
fact and inference. Second is the making of a correct 
record of things observed. In this drill the conscience 
cannot fail to be refined and instructed. Third, education 
develops the faculty of drawing correct inferences from 
recorded observations. It is the patient, candid, impartial, 
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universal method of modern science; accepting the possi- 
bility that the first grouping may be wrong_or the first 
sampling deceptive. Fourth, education should cultivate 
the power of expressing thought clearly, concisely, and 
cogently. 

Excepting the development of a universal reasonable- 
ness referred to at the close of the article, these four func- 
tions seem inclusive of all the necessary processes of thor- 
ough mental training. And President Eliot has expressed 
himself with clearness, showing also, with considerable 
detail and distinctness, his methods of observing, record- 
ing, andinferring. As these mental processes have a more 
direct influence on success in life than the power of clear 
expression, an examination of Dr. Eliot’s probable methods 
of instruction may interest those who attach importance to 
the generally recognized failure of our institutions of learn- 
ing to give an education of practical value. 

Let us look at some of his examples of popular delu- 
sions, founded, as he says, on the commonest of fallacies. 
As: because of protection here, with higher wages than in 
free-trade England, high tariffs cause high wages. With 
this common fallacy there is closely connected another 
still commoner,—that where two pieces of work are look- 
ing for one man, the man will generally arrange his com- 
pensation, but where two men are looking for one piece of 
work, the conditions are reversed. Now, the last-men- 
tioned fallacy, which underlies the first-mentioned, finds 
such support, both in the wage-fund theory, said to be 
taught at Harvard, and in general considerations of the 
interacting effects of supply and demand, that President 
Eliot, it will appear to all, should have proven a lack of 
connection between a high tariff and the number of pieces 
of work looking for a man in this country before he al- 
lowed himself to call this commonest of ideas a fallacy. 

Taking the next so-called popular delusion: Since 
1871 we have taxed those bringing Bessemer steel rails 
into this country from $28 to $13.44 per ton, and such 
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rails are undoubtedly cheaper now than they were twenty 
years ago, when the average price for the year was $113 
gold, or $120.50 currency. Then, in 1873 the world’s 
production of Bessemer steel ingots was nearly 1,165,000 
gross tons, of which we made 13 per cent. In 1890 the 
total production was over eight and a half million tons, of 
which we made 42 I-2 percent. The claim that this in- 
creased production has cheapened the steel can hardly be 
calied fallacious, nor can it be said that the sources of the 
world’s supply, being much more widely distributed now 
than then, placing the steel maker nearer both his supply 
of raw material and his consumer, has been inoperative in 
reducing the cost to consumers. But unless this claim is 
made and maintained, it would seem to be necessary to 
prove that the protective tariffs, notably of this country, 
Germany, and Russia, have been ineffective in either widen- 
ing the area of production or increasing its amount. 

Calling attention to the fact that very few persons 
scrutinize with sufficient care the premises on which is 
based the reasoning that leads to a well-grounded con- 
clusion, so that a plausible argument may have strong 
influence when the facts on which alone it could be 
firmly based have not been thoroughly and accurately 
determined, Dr. Eliot cites Mr. Carroll D. Wright’s 
carefully-stated conclusion that the difference between 
the direct labor cost of one ton of steel rails in the 
United States and in England is $3.78; and says it is 
obvious that as the duty on one ton of steel rails is $13.44, 
the amount of this tax stands in no close relation to the 
difference between the cost of the American and the Eng- 
lish labor; that, therefore, some other motive than the 
protection of American labor determined the amount of 
the tax. 

As pertinent to the above conclusion and the ratio- 
cination dependent thereupon, the following carefully made 
and easily verifiable statement is submitted: The eighty 
and odd thousand million ton miles of freight transporta- 
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tion on the railroads of this country in 1891 could not have 
been carried in the same time on the backs of all the men 
and women of laboring age in the world. This ton mileage, 
and the transportation of over half a million passengers, 
was conducted by some eight hundred thousand men. 
Dr. Eliot will doubtless admit that there is no close rela- 
tion between the cost of transportation by railroad and its 
cost by packing. The governing factor in all considera- 
tions of labor cost is the influence of machinery. This 
has been set forth with great clearness in Mr. Edward 
Atkinson’s ‘‘ Distribution of Products,” and it is matter 
of surprise that President Eliot has not seen it. 

But when the compensation of labor is low, it will not 
pay to substitute machinery for hand labor, and the more 
intelligent and higher-priced man is not employed. As, 
where a man at $3 per day with a machine produces as 
much as three men at 90 cents per day without the aid of 
machinery, the man with the machine is an economic 
blunder, and it is obvious that any protection to the article 
so produced would stand in no close relation to the differ- 
ence between the cost of the American and the foreign labor. 
If it is urged that the three men should be employed, it 
seems by the same reasoning that our railroad system with 
its economy of labor is a mistake. So that all economic 
arguments neglecting the influence of machinery in in- 
creasing production tend, so far as they receive acceptance, 
to reduce the remuneration paid laborers engaged in pro- 
duction. They are also dealing with the economic man 
described by Mr. Ruskin as the mental product of his 
brother English professors. 

After truthfully observing that, throughout all sys- 
tems of education, too much reliance has been placed on 
the principle of authority, as an example of ‘‘ instructive 
argument” Dr. Eliot refers to ‘‘the prophetic argument 
of Mill that industries conducted on a great scale will ulti- 
mately make liberty of competition illusory, and will form 
extensive combinations to maintain or advance prices.” 
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Against any implication that prices in this country have 
been advanced, or even have been maintained, in spite of 
the great scale on which we produce, the following extract 
from an article, ‘‘ The State of Trade,” in the New York 
Evening Post of October 24th, 1892, is submitted: 

The year 1892 will hereafter be remembered asan era of unprecedented 
low prices, not only for commodities, but for money and securities. 

As the article appeared in a part of this journal not 
usually guilty of misstatement, a part which it is under- 
stood professors seldom read, reference may be made to 
the well-known fall in freight charges on the railroads 
of the United States. Within the past twenty-five years 
the average charge for transporting one ton of freight one 
mile, or the charge per ton mile, has fallen to about one- 
fourth of what it was. In no other county has the rail- 
road industry been conducted on so great a scale, or have 
railroad combinations covered either so much mileage or in- 
volved so much capital, and in no other country are freight 
charges lower or the liberty of competition less illusory. 

In England, on the contrary, with a capitalization 
equal to only about half of ours, and with about one-eighth 
of our mileage, there having been no great railroad indus- 
try since 1845, no noticeable decrease in freight rates has 
occurred since the adoption of free trade, and nowhere 
has the liberty of competition been more illusory, in no 
manufacturing country are freight rates higher. Mr. 
Mill’s utterance was doubtless prophetic; but he did not 
prophesy for us, in this instance, or in that other, when he 
predicted that free labor in our cotton fields would be less 
productive than slave labor had been. 

The data and the theories selected to illustrate the 
failure of popular education, and the reasoning which 
logically follows, have been examined at some length, as 
not only the views of one eminent in his profession, but 
as representative of those held by a large majority of the 
educators of this country, and consequently furnishing the 
ultimate convictions of our best thought. 
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From the time the university over which Dr. Eliot 
presides was founded by our protesting and pious fore- 
fathers, popular education has been closely associated with 
and dependent upon such institutions. Until within the 
last few years there has been no noteworthy improvement 
in the scheme of higher education, yet its beneficiaries have 
held prominent and honorable positions in the affairs of 
the country, and have secured a fair share of this world’s 
emoluments; meanwhile, little fault was found with the 
methods and results of popular education. Since that time, 
the great improvements made in higher education have re- 
acted on popular education, and President Eliot’s paper, 
among other notes of dissatisfaction and demands for im- 
provement, is in evidence. The assertion that the liberally 
educated class is absolutely worse off than twenty or thirty 
years ago might be thought extreme, but no one will 
doubt that they are relatively so. A heavy percentage of 
the graduates from our colleges find that the public does 
not value the services they can offer as highly as those of an 
average operative in a New York factory; orin other words, 
they come out of college without the ability to contribute 
anything of value to the welfare of their fellow-men, and 
the mechanic with his family receives the larger reward. 
Thus far there has been no general expression of dis- 
satisfaction by graduates with the course of instruction 
pursued in our colleges. As a matter of fact, more heroic 
measures have been called for by the directors of the edu- 
cational public opinion. The graduate’s mind has been so 
steadily and thoroughly directed to the injustice of giving 
the greater pecuniary rewards to mechanics that our best 
thought has been found on the same political platform with 
the foreign-born professional labor agitator and the anar- 
chist, interchanging sympathies and arguments, instead of 
resolutely questioning the value of the educational methods 
under which their relative position in life has been lowered. 
This action will neither improve present methods, advance 
the interests of educated men and women, nor add to the 
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national prosperity. For some time now the methods pre- 
sented by teachers of advanced thought have been upon 
trial. Judged by their results, they do not impress the 
observer as being based on careful investigation of facts or 
close reasoning from the assumptions adopted. Such 
methods, in many instances, result in thorough education 
in the system and as thorough dissatisfaction with the re- 
sult. In other cases success is indicated from the start, 
but it cannot be shown that this success is due to the 
present plan of education. The writer does not aspire to 
be the founder of a new system of education; he but de- 
sires that the attention of those more conversant with 
both the methods and the results of the present system 
shall be fixed upon the necessity for a plan of higher edu- 
cation more reasonable in method and more productive in 
result. EDWARD P. NORTH. 

















Liquor and Politics. 


The prospects for removing the liquor question from 
politics seem to improve. Prohibitionism, as a national 
party, seems to be on the decline, though it has had but a 
short and wintry day, and has never attained the near 
vicinity of the political zenith. The Republicans have 
ceased to offend what Mr. Sheridan Shook used to call the 
‘* Republican saloon-keepers,” and the Democrats, satisfied 
with the virtual shelving of the issue, have ceased to pose 
as the special friends of the liquor interest. The fact is 
that no set of extremists has been quite able to get the 
public ear, and hold it for any length of time. The public 
has been ready to concede the uses of the prohibition 
principle, in some small local-option communities, as the 
basis of reasonable protest against sumptuary legislation, 
arbitrary interference with the personal rights of the citi- 
zen, and the evils of the saloon in politics. 

Though it might have been expected that the most effect- 
ive protest against interference with individual liberty in 
this connection, or in any other connection, would pro- 
ceed from American sources, it must be admitted that in 
this case it has come from the foreign-born element. The 
Germans, in particular, quite naturally pointing to their 
record as good citizens, have protested against laws that 
make it a criminal offense to sell or to drink the beer 
which they regard as the legitimate successor of maternal 
milk. Itis a fact, and a fact which we cannot get away 
from, that the free consumption of artificial beverages is 
an essential part of the standard of living to which our 
best immigrants from continental Europe are accustomed. 
The progress of mankind raises, it never lowers, the stand- 
ard of living; and here, as elsewhere, it may well be 
doubted whether a proposed reform, whose aim it is to de- 
prive an important portion of the population of an article 
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of consumption considered essential will succeed until, rec- 
ognizing the true principle of social reform, it reforms 
itself before trying to reform others. 

The standard of living is to be elevated by multiplying 
human desires, not by reducing their number. The sale 
of liquors thrives because of the substantial character of 
the desire for variety in the gratifying of thirst. Just why 
such a question should be in politics, just why its presence 
in politics should be a fruitful source of electoral and offi- 
cial corruption, amounting to an alarming evil, is not to be 
determined from the nature of the question itself, except- 
ing so far as its nature furnishes us with an explanation of 
the resistance encountered by anti-saloon politics. Its in- 
terest differs in degree only, not in kind or essence, from 
the interest that would be excited if the use of tobacco, or 
of indigestible pastry, or of hypodermic injections of mor- 
phia, were made matter of political discussion, and parties 
organized and platforms written because of the evils that 
follow the abuse of tobacco, pie, or morphia. 

The peculiar prominence of the liquor question must 
therefore be chargeable to the way in which this generation 
has attempted to answer it. The result of dragging it into 
politics has been, of course, the organization of the liquor 
interest as a particular political factor, and the extension 
of retail saloons, backed by wealthy brewers or distillers, 
largely for purposes of propagandism and for the protection 
of old business as well as the creation of new. In other 
words, saloons are more numerous because of anti-saloon 
politics, and votes are as much the razson d’etre of many of 
them as drinks. Such is the ‘‘condition that confronts 
us,”’ and it is not a theory. A theory does confront us, 
however,—the theory of the maintenance of the standard 
of living; and for once condition and theory point in the 
same direction,—in the direction of a change in the method 
of dealing with the evils of the political saloon. For the 
condition is a result of violation of the theory; it is a re- 
sult of the resistance which men naturally offer to the im- 
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pairment of their standard of living. This diagnosis is 
confirmed by the fact that in Germany, for instance, where 
the standard of living is not impaired at this particular 
point, the conditions prevailing here do not exist. 

There is no ‘‘ high license” in Germany. The law lays 
its hand, not on those who sell liquor, but on those who 
sell it in a manner directly perilous to public morals. It 
has no point of contact with the man who opens a beer- 
house, any more than with the man who opens a coal-yard 
ora butcher-shop. But if the beer-seller demoralizes his 
fellow-man, for instance, by selling to him when he is al- 
ready drunk, he is treated as an enemy of society, just as 
the coal-yard man is if he is caught selling by short weight, 
or the butcher if he is caught selling putrid meat. 

It is a striking development of the recent trend of dis- 
cussion of the saloon question that an excise reformer of 
no less prominence than Bishop William Croswell Doane, 
of Albany, should have suggested in a recent article the 
possibility that the plan of abolishing liquor licenses alto- 
gether might be worth trying. Probably two chief factors 
have combined to lead this eminent clergyman to offer this 
suggestion. One factor we may suppose to be his observa- 
tion abroad, his duties as bishop in charge of the American 
Episcopal churches on the continent of Europe having fre- 
quently called him to visit that region. The other factor, 
we have equal right to infer, is his observation of the in- 
crease in the number of saloons here that has resulted 
from the organization of the saloons into political rifle-pits. 
This multiplication of saloons must increase the tempta- 
tions to intemperance; and the Christian clergy, repre- 
sented by Bishop Doane, well know that to develop moral 
vigor in the individual, the element of avoidance of un- 
necessary temptation, as well as of resistance to necessary 
temptation, must be considered. 

Religious bodies and the state have distinct functions in 
handling the liquor question. It is the business of organ- 
ized religion to elevate the individual’s moral standard of 
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living and the character of his desires. It is the business 
of the government, as Mr. Gladstone once put it, to make 
it as easy as possible to do right, and as difficult as possible 
to do wrong; that is, so far as environment is concerned. 
The church is concerned with human organism, the state 
with human environment. 

It is quite probable that if any one State, say New 
York, were to leave unrepealed for ten years a law declar- 
ing that no license should be required or fee exacted for 
the sale of liquor, except in sporadic individual cases, the 
saloon would go out of politics entirely. There would be 
no reason why it should stay. At the same time the laying 
of the firm hand of the law on saloon-keepers who are 
guilty of selling to adrunken man, orof keeping a disorderly 
house, or of any other in the calendar of ‘‘excise crimes,” 
would not tend to impair any standard of living, but would 
rather point to ahigher standard. The fearless application 
to the liquor question of this principle—the principle that 
the standard of life, whether sumptuary or moral, is always 
to be maintained and elevated, never impaired or attacked, 
can be peacefully made. The two hands of truth do not 
fight each other: they clasp. KEMPER BOcock. 











A Practical Hint to Social Reformers. 


Attempts to propose a remedy for inequalities in the 
social status are often governed by subjective theories 
rather than by facts and data which constitute the precipi- 
tates of experience and clearly indicate the properties of 
natural law. The many failures to shape these laws to ar- 
bitrary measures have proved their consistent momentum ; 
and it is beginning to be appreciated that the conditions to 
which we are subject in the evolution of society are deter- 
mined in degree by the application of principles inherent 
in those forces which have reared the social structure of to- 
day. We find our economic laws, we do not make them; 
and whether they are to be determined by continued and 
indefeasible experiment or by rational methods of reason- 
ing is a question of interest to every one, and would seem 
to leave small room for argument. 

If we could be satisfied to wait, the determination 
might come of itself; but there are times when patience is 
without virtue, and without reason as well. Fortunately 
the ground of science in the social domain has been so well 
furrowed as to afford the student definite lines to work on; 
in fact, the inductive essentials are all thought out, and 
have taken form in black and white, rendering the task 
comparatively easy,—simply one of discriminating selec- 
tion and observation, with a text-book for guide to the 
royal road to equilibrium. 

Special education in the relation of capital to labor is 
now demanded, for the master as well as the workman, for 
the state as well as the individual. The general sense of 
the community is colored with an apprehension that eco- 
nomical ethics is too abstract a study for ready compre- 
hension, too uninviting for investigation, and of little 
practical value in any case; the compass of a limited hori- 
zon is enough for its members, and they are satisfied 
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to leave the field of economics to students and states- 
men. Now and then a ripple on the blank face of igno- 
rance will be excited by the exploitation of some plan of 
salvation which goes behind the breastworks of society for 
its inspiration, and hopes to equalize matters by robbing 
the Peters to pay the Pauls. It is true that such theories 
appeal to many for reasons of self-interest; but sooner or 
later they fall into that state of desuetude which the papers 
call innocuous, while the disciples go home to wait for the 
evolving of another scheme, and the non-converts, per- 
haps, drift further away from legitimate doctrine. 

With some of the late exhaustive treatises bearing 
upon social economy, it is only necessary to take up the 
subject to gain a clear insight into its theory. There are 
undoubtedly now many students and conscientious expo- 
nents of economical relations, but the ratio is small to the 
intelligent and thinking class, and smaller still to that 
class who cannot or will not accept logical conclusions, but 
are prone to follow the trend of general opinion. 

It has been hinted that the women of the Browning 
and Ibsen Clubs, who find mental occupation in sounding 
the subtle depths of isms, of most wide-reaching range but 
often of shadowy outline, will make a movement to intro- 
duce more live subjects for study, which will be at once in- 
teresting, comprehensible, and debatable. The sciences, so- 
cial and political, would become familiar quantities in their 
hands, and the men, in very defense, would be compelled 
to understand them. It might be suggested, however, 
that there are teachers and teachers. The pupil might 
start with an untenable theory, and develop his ideas in 
wrong directions; for there is no accepted authority to an- 
nounce, for instance, whether the wage-fund theory, or 
that of supply and demand, or that of the standard of liv- 
ing, should indicate to the student the nomenclature of his 
text-books. The difficulty here presented will remain a 
difficulty only so long as each theorist is supported by a 
following as small as it is erratic, and apt to conform logic 
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to its own philosophy. The only supportable theory will 
find its level, and quickly, when the press and the public 
shall enter into economic analysis and discussion, with a 
determination to solve the problem. 

The work of special education has received its first 
impetus, and is going forward. How it may be advanced 
is a question of public interest. Agitation must of course 
be the moving factor, but it should be rational and method- 
ical. The distribution of literature at fertile points, and 
the establishment of schools and lecture courses, are present 
methods that call for extension. The resources of the 
press are endless, and could be further devoted to the work, 
while manufacturers’ clubs for the propagation of knowl- 
edge might spring up all over the country if the initiative 
were given in the metropolis. Plans should be made for 
animating the methods of directing into proper channels 
the speculative disposition of the people, which has long 
engaged the principles of economics, though blindly in a 
measure, and is now open to the point of receptivity. Just 
how an exact sense of the justice of ethical science will 
have a bearing on every-day life is what the masses will 
ask. This ‘‘how” involves the whole theory, which 
should be exhaustively treated with the aid of text-books, 
presenting the conditions which would necessitate an ad- 
vance in the general standard of living, shorten the hours 
of labor, take mothers of families from the loom and the 
mine, place the children in school, make homes where be- 
fore were hovels, raise wages to the newer standard, and 
make life better worth living. NORRIS JACKSON. 




















The Economics of Advertising. 


The expenditures for newspaper advertising in this 
country constitute about one-half the entire revenue of the 
periodical press, are estimated at $100,000,000 per annum, 
and are rapidly increasing. Perhaps all other forms of 
printed advertising cost as much more. What does society 
get in return for its $200,000,000? 

Many political economists aver that advertising is 
practically a waste incident to the competitive system of 
distributing commodities; that it is merely a device for di- 
verting trade from one dealer and attracting it to another 
without rendering any real service to the buyer or to the 
dealers as a whole; that it is an expense which the dealer 
may at his option incur and saddle the burden upon the 
consumer. Based upon this theory are the remedies 
offered by the monopolist and the socialist. 

But is advertising essentially an evil of the competitive 
system, or is the fact that advertising exists under compe- 
tition a guarantee of its real utility? Let us inquire how 
far competition prohibits needless expenses and insures 
economy in distribution, and at what point it fails to do so. 
Competition, while it does not insure economy in the work 
of distribution as a whole, does compel the individual dealer 
to practice rigid economy. He cannot incur any expense 
of a kind which adds to the price of the commodity unless 
the buyer is so served thereby as to induce him to pay the 
increase. If through advertising, forexample, no adequate 
service were rendered, competition, instead of compelling 
the use of it, would prohibit the needless expense. The 
point at which competition fails is its inability to prevent 
the multiplication of a necessary expense for a service 
which in itself is useful, without thereby proportionately 
increasing the service rendered. This is no more true of 
the item of advertising than of other expenses like interest, 
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rent, etc. Competition alone does not prevent the building 
of a parallel road where one is entirely sufficient. The 
second store carrying a similar stock of goods doubles the 
tax upon the community for rent, interest, insurance, and 
shelf-wear without improving the service to the commu- 
nity in anything like the same proportion. In fact, one 
dealer can afford to render far better and cheaper service 
than the two can. It is true, competition tends to force 
each of the two dealers to do better by his customers than 
either might be disposed to do without that pressure. Com- 
petition is not a producer, however, but a policeman for 
whose inadequate protective service we pay dearly; and 
while competition is powerless to prevent duplication of 
expenses, it does insure that only such kinds of expense are 
incurred as are consistent with efficiency and economy. 
Competition thus vouches for the utility of advertising as 
a part of the machinery of distribution. 

The office or function of advertising may be indicated 
by roughly analyzing the work of distributing com- 
modities. What service does the merchant render society, 
using the term merchant in a broad sense? As we 
understand it, he does three necessary things, and only 
three, namely: 1. Makes the commodity known to the 
consumer. 2. Moves it to the place where wanted. 3. 
Holds it till wanted. Each of these steps in the work of 
distribution varies in importance and in expense according 
to the nature of the commodity and the conditions under 
which distribution is carried on. 

As knowledge of a commodity must precede its sale, 
making a thing known to the consumer is as necessary a 
step in its distribution as moving it to him. Though this 
fact is' often lost sight of, it is the most essential point 
peculiar to the important problem of economical distribu- 
tion. With a large class of commodities the work of mak- 
ing them known is so great that the cost of transportation 
cuts an unimportant figure in the expense of passing them 
from maker touser. There are numerous articles which it 
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costs less to produce than to make known, a much smaller 
portion of the retail price going to the manufacturer, strictly 
as manufacturer, than goes to defray the expense of dis- 
tribution. 

The magnitude and importance of making the con- 
sumer familiar with the products of the producer are great- 
ly increased by changed and changing conditions. Chief 
among these are the increasing distance between the pro- 
ducer and consumer due to the concentration of manufact- 
uring at large centres; and the increase in the number and 
complexity of the wants of consumers on the one hand, 
and the consequent multiplicity and intricacy of products 
on the other. 

To bridge this widening gulf, establishing easy com- 
munication and bringing maker and user into closer touch, 
is the difficult task in which the merchant seeks the aid of 
the printing press. Advertising is the application of steam 
power to the dissemination of that knowledge of the utility 
of commodities which is necessary to their widest use and 
greatest usefulness. The efficacy and economy of adver- 
tising is as great as the difference between the use of the 
tongue and the use of type in the distribution of ideas. 
Advertising does not impose a new tax upon the consumer, 
nor add a new step to the work of distribution, but simply 
substitutes new methods and machinery for doing what 
must otherwise be more expensively and less efficiently 
done by crude and antiquated methods. 

The economist in his theory of the uselessness of ad- 
vertising, and the granger in his resolutions against the 
middleman, both ignore a most important part of the nec- 
essary work of distribution. For excessive cost in distri- 
bution is due, not to arbitrary exactions, but to the doing of 
difficult work to which improved methods and machinery 
have as yet been applied only to a limited extent. 

By preventing the duplication of expenses by numer- 
ous dealers the monopoly effects an enormous saving, but 
such saving applies to the cost of advertising no more than 
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to various other items of both producer and distributer 
which go to make up the retail price. And if to the union 
of producers in the monopoly be joined in partnership the 
consumer in a socialistic order, the necessity for the essen- 
tial work of the advertisement still remains. For the real 
subject of advertising is the commodity; and the competi- 
tion which makes advertising necessary is not between pro- 
ducer and producer, nor between distributer and distribu- 
ter, but between commodity and commodity. Much ill- 
conceived printed matter which passes under the name of 
advertising tends to conceal the fact that the true and only 
purpose of advertising is to throw light upon the commod- 
ity. The distributer is nothing except as an advertiser and 
handler of the commodity. 

Beside the fact that enormous savings can be effected 
by co-operation or union in distribution, there is the equally 
important truth that private ownership in the right to pro- 
duce and distribute new and improved commodities exerts 
an enormous force in the advancement of civilization. Few 
new inventions, for example, are of sucha nature, no matter 
how valuable, as to be rapidly self-selling. The distribu- 
ter, once passive, is now aggressive. The proprietor of a 
new article, calculated to contribute to the well-being of 
its user, does not sit and trust to chance for people to learn 
of its value. He takes the vague discontent or need of the 
public, changes it into want, and the want into effective 
desire—demand; and in supplying the demand which he 
has developed by making his article known, derives a small 
commission upon what is perhaps a vast advantage to 
society. His incentive is due to private ownership, and 
the great instrument in his hands is advertising, a means 
of communication of which we are learning the A BC. 
EMERSON P. HARRIS. 





















Among the Magazines. 


The Indian in the forest may own his tepee, the Arab in the desert his 
tent, but great groups of the civilized sons of men have not where to lay their 
heads. 

—Thus laments Mr. Erastus Wiman in the Worth Amer- 
ican Review for February, not realizing that it is precisely 
because they have reached the plane of civilization, with 
its broader horizon, its vivifying air, its inspirations and 
aspirations, that the sons of men no longer need, are 
no longer content, to pass placid lifetimes beneath the 
shadow of their own vine and fig-tree. The statement is 
true, but this is not cause for lamentation: it is rather a 
notable example of the even unconscious adaptation of 
modes of life to a changed standard of living. Tepee and 
tent well illustrate the only conditions of life possible under 
individual ownership of homes by the class in whose inter- 
est this earnest paper is written. The plan and mode of 
operation of building associations are clearly and concisely 
explained, and receive the author’s unqualified commenda- 
tion. 

It shows, he says, the slow growth in economic science that there has 
been so little attention given to the possible cessation of rent. . . . No 
movement is more productive of the best efforts of humankind and there is 
no greater safety for the republic than is founded on the universality of homes 
owned by the working people. 

This is rather shallow sentiment than economic state- 
ment. The plain, prosaic fact is that no man on asalary can 
afford to own his home. The Indian owns his tepee, the 
Arab his tent, and what follows? Precisely what follows 
when the laborer owns his shanty, the salaried clerk his 
house. There is no capital for improving, for repairing, 
or enlarging the home, no time or thought to give to the 
consideration and adaptation of improved methods of sani- 
tation. The individual owner of his home, unless he be a 
capitalist, must live in the tent or the shanty or the small, 
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inconvenient house, because he has not the means or the 
acquired knowledge necessary for the betterment of these 
conditions. And conditions of outward environment affect 
not only physical well-being: they influence the mental 
status, they determine the standard of life. The world is 
slowly turning from sentiment to science, from tradition to 
truth, and recognizing those economic laws on which alone 
individual or national life may be safely founded. Its 
earnest gaze is fixed, not on Indian or Arab, dwelling on 
the dreary level of ignorant content, but at the man of the 
future, who, 
Moving up from high to higher, 
Becomes on Fortune’s crowning slope 
The pillar of the people’s hope, 
The center of a world’s desire. 

—Two articles in the same Review outline the disastrous 
past and the promising present of the problem of inter- 
oceanic navigation which is interesting all civilized nations. 
Admiral Ammen writes ‘‘ Recollections of the Panama 
Congress,” which, had they been published fourteen years 
ago, directly after the convening of the Congress, might 
have foretold, with precision of result if not accuracy of 
detail, the disastrous ending of the great enterprise. Sen- 
ator Morgan’s article, ‘‘Government Aid to the Nicaragua 
Canal,” presents facts and the opinions of eminent en- 
gineers which 
eliminate all other canal projects from discussion, and leave us ;to consider 
alone the political and financial questions presented in the project of the Ni- 
caragua Canal. 

These questions are clearly and concisely presented, 
leading to the conclusion that 


the Nicaragua Canal should be built by the aid and controlled by the influ- 
ence of the United States, 


with the sage comment, uttered in a tone of warning: 


The people who have money will build thiscanal if no government takes 
it in hand, 


a virtual admission of the economic truth that commercial 
and industrial needs are more promptly and certainly met 
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by individual enterprise than by governmentalaction. This 
being granted, there is no escape from the logical conclu- 
sion that the medium which most promptly and certainly 
supplies an existing demand will with equal promptness 
and certitude adapt that supply to the varying exigencies 
of demand. The machinery of government is too cum- 
brous, too slow-moving, for accurate adjustment to the 
complexities, the sudden changes, the urgent crises of 
commercial or social life. 





And rowing hard against the stream 
Saw distant gates of Eden gleam, 
And did not dream it was a dream. 

—The man of the artistic temperament, who can be 
dazzled by the beauty of a theory into absolute inability to 
perceive its fallacies, who delights to feed his intellect with 
the stuff that dreams are made of, may do many things 
rarely well; but, though he may melt with compassion and 
thrill with enthusiasm, he cannot solve the ‘‘ riddle of this 
painful earth,”—he cannot write rationally on economic 
problems. ‘‘Are Wea Prosperous People?” is the ques- 
tion discussed by B. O. Flower in the Arena, and in sor- 
rowful negation an array of statistics from reliable official 
sources is set before us, showing that more evictions took 
place in New York City in 1892 than in Ireland in 18g, 
and pessimistically presenting the fact that there are now 
on file in Washington the abstracts of about 9,000,000 
mortgages. Whether the disproportion in the number of 
evictions is due to their diminution in Ireland or their in- 
crease in New York City is not indicated. Ireland has re- 
cently given us some striking specimens of socialistic legis- 
lation in regard to rents. An Irish tenant now has only 
to go to court, and show that he is unable to pay his rent, 
and his landlord is compelled to reduce it, to suit the cir- 
cumstances of the case, twenty-five or fifty per cent. Per- 
haps Mr. Flower would like to introduce this law into New 
York. If owners of houses could be prevented from col- 
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lecting the rent on the showing of the tenant that it would 
be difficult for him to pay, there probably would be no 
evictions—and very little rent. The editor of the Arena 
evidently regards mortgages as evidence of declining pros- 
perity. Nothing is further from the mark. The great 
bulk of our mortgages represent capital borrowed for farm 
improvement or extension, for buying more land, erecting 
new buildings, procuring improved machinery, etc., all 
which is evidence of enterprise and prosperity rather than 
of poverty and failure. It is the bane of socialist thinking 
that it reads misfortune into every step of advance. Mort- 
gage is simply one of the numerous forms of borrowing 
capital, and borrowing capital is always an evidence of suc- 
cess. Indeed, only the prosperous can borrow. The 
greatest amount of interest-bearing capital, as every one 
acquainted with business methods knows, is borrowed by 
the successful business concerns. Still, making due allow- 
ance in the one case for the fact that New York, as our 
largest city and principal port of entry, must in such an 
investigation make a worse showing than other cities, in 
the other for those mortgages which are rather in the’nat- 
ure of investment than financial embarrassment, there is 
tragedy in these figures which no one can consider un- 
moved. The dreamer, looking at them through tears of 
the purest compassion, is inspired with instant human- 
itarian ardors, and evolves remedial theories as perfect as 
poems and about as reasonable and scientific as the meth- 
ods of the geniiof Arabian fairy-tales. The practical man, 
shocked, appalled, at the magnitude of the evils, is yet 
conscious that this very magnitude precludes all possibility 
of sudden transformation. The sad waters of the deluge 
were long in subsiding; the earth-wounds made by fire 
and ice were ages in healing; and suffering and shock and 
bursting of the bonds of life intervened between the platted 
thorns and the halo’s radiance. Nature or human history 
shows no miracle of sudden growth; always is there the 
slow development from seed to fruitage; and no miracle 
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can work the elevation of humanity from misery to con- 
tent,—neither change of financial policy, nor naturaliza- 
tion of railroads, nor the abolition of direct taxation. 
Study of economics as a serious science, and the gradual 
application of its principles as certainties, not as experi- 
ments, will do much for the race; but to men, not things, 
must come the change that will bring ‘‘the royal heritage 
of justice, and freedom for man, woman and child.” 


The basis of all oppression is dependence on the oppressor. This has 
been the condition of woman in the past, and still is so. Woman was the first 
human being that tasted, bondage. Woman was a slave before the slave 
existed. 


—Thus quotes Mrs. Helen Campbell in the first of her 
series of papers on ‘‘Women Wage-Earners: Their Past, 
Their Present, and Their Future,” begun in the January 
Arena and continued in the February number. Beginning 
at the beginning, before women became wage-earners, all 
causes, physical and sociological, which in themselves and 
by their inherited and traditionary impress have defined 
woman’s position as a wage-earner, are traced from their 
origin. With the premise that all early economic life was 
based on slavery, Mrs. Campbell, starting from the times 
when the survival of the fittest was determined by brute 
force, passes in rapid review the workings of economic laws 
on Greek and Roman life, on France under the guidance 
of Sully and Colbert, on the Italian and Dutch republics, 
down to the time of De Gourney and Quesnay, of Turgot 
and Adam Smith. In all this time, except in France, 
‘women had no place in any system of political economy, 
nor did their labor count as a factor to be enumerated.” It 
was the cotton industry that made wage-earning possible 
for the women of America, and the remainder of the first 
paper is legitimately devoted to a consideration of the fac- 
tory system, from its inceptien, when the operatives came 
from the homes of Puritan New England,—conscientious 
from habit and tradition, skilful, quick, adaptable as a re- 
sult of the conditions of a family life where everything re- 
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quired for home consumption was produced at home,—to 
the time when ‘‘immigration lowered wages,” and the 
Irish, the English, the German, and the Canadian immi- 
grant in turn monopolized the factory work of New En- 
gland. There is just here a mistake in statement. Asa 
matter of fact and figures, immigration did not lower 
wages. A table, the accuracy of which has not been ques- 
tioned, given in a recent consideration of the subject,* 
shows that wages increased over one hundred per cent. in 
American mills between 1830 and 1880. Mrs. Campbell 
concludes that the factory system has raised the standard 
of living among American workers. 


Taking workers as whole, a vast advance shows itself. Regularity 
and fixed rule have often been the first education in this direction; and the 
life, even with all its drawbacks, has the right to be regarded as an educa- 
tional force, and the first step in this direction for a large proportion of the 
workers in it. 


The second paper gives a comprehensive statistical 
summary of the occupations in which women are employed 
and of their general social and economic conditions, and 
leaves the reader ‘‘ready to consider the general rate of 
wages and of the status of the trades of every nature in 
which women are now engaged.” 


—That there are radical defects in our present educa- 
tional system is generally acknowledged, and timid and 
tentative efforts at remedy or revolution are being made 
in different directions. Now to these conscientious toilers 
comes the inspiriting cry, Eureka! Says Professor Jos. 
Rodes Buchanan, in his paper on ‘‘ The New Education 
and Character Building” in the February Arena, 

I present as a discovery in psychology;the principle that the eye, being 
our most intellectual organ, acts chiefly upon the intellect, and only through 
that reaches the effective elements of character; but the ear has its associa- 
tion in the brain with the region of feeling, and through that reaches all the 
elements of character, 


and with the enthusiasm of conviction—a conviction, let it 
be said moreover, well supported by argument and illus- 


*Gunton’s Principles of Social Economics, p. 347. 
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tration—the author outlines the place of this principle in 
the new education, and predicates the necessary results of 
its application. 


—The Review of Reviews for February, in the course of a 
comprehensive notice of Dr. E. R. L. Gould’s article on 
‘« The Social Conditions of Labor,’’ makes the remarkable 
statement, which Dr. Gould himself would hardly have 
made for it: 


Dr. Gould’s paper is notable indeed as ‘giving expression to the first 
distinct protest against the doctrine that thrift is one of the greatest of vir- 
tues . . . that thesaving may sometimes prevent the civilization of the 
toiler, and is therefore morally and industrially bad. 


The paper is indeed notable, but not for the reason 
assigned; indeed, a writer might with propriety hesitate 
to undertake the review of so important a contribution to 
the subject when his acquaintance with the recent works 
and the current literature of economics is so slight as to 
allow him to make this claim. The ‘‘ distinct protest” 
was first made by George Gunton in ‘‘ Wealth and Prog- 
ress,” elaborated in ‘‘ Principles of Social Economics,” and 
is supported by fact, comment, or argument in every issue 
of the SocIAL Economist. In the School of Social Eco- 
nomics, moreover, established to meet the demand fora sys- 
tem of education which should fit students for the practical 
life of the age, the affirmative doctrine that wise expendi- 
ture, not saving, is the great lever of human progress, is 
taught, not as an isolated pronunciamento, but as an integral 
part of a theory of social philosophy which deals, theoreti- 
cally and practically, with the great problems of ‘the day. 

FREE LANCE. 





Editorial Crucible. 


Correspondence on all economic and political topics 
is invited, but all communications, whether conveying facts, 
expressing opinions or asking questions, either for private 
use or for publication, must bear the writer’s full name 
and address. And when answers are desired other than 
through the magazine, or manuscripts returned, communi- 
cations must be accompanied by requisite return postage. 

The editors are responsible only for the opinions ex- 
pressed in unsigned articles. While offering the freest 
opportunity for intelligent discussion and cordially inviting 
expression of well-digested opinions, however new and 
novel, they reserve the right to criticise freely all views 
presented in signed articles, whether invited or not. 








THE TWO LEADING countries of the world, America 
and England, have recently decided by popular vote to 


transfer the administration of their public policy to new 
political parties. From what is known of the programme 
of these new administrations, Mr. Gladstone appears to be 
trying to Americanize England and Mr. Cleveland to Eng- 
lishize America. 





IT HAS been unqualifiedly announced by the Vew York 
Times that Mr. Patrick A. Collins, of Boston, is to be our 
next representative to England. It will be interesting to 
see how the Mugwump Democrats, who so soundly berated 
President Harrison for appointing Patrick Egan Minister 
to Chili, will accept Mr. Cleveland’s appointment of the 
ex-President of the Irish League as Minister to England. 
Will they abuse Mr. Cleveland as they did Mr. Harrison for 
catering to the Irish, or willthey, as in the case of the love- 
feast with Tammany, conclude that ‘‘the king can do no 
wrong”? There is no reason why a party which owes its 
success chiefly to Irish votes should not appoint Irishmen 
to office; but if it was bad taste and political venality to 
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make an Irishman Minister to Chili, what must it be to 
send one to England? There is one advantage, however, 
in sending Mr. Collins to London: if he is unable to ren- 
der much service to America, he may be trusted to do good 
work for the Irish party in Parliament, and so furnish 
another contribution from America to the cause of Irish 
Home Rule. 





THE COLLAPSE of the Reading deal is another object- 
lesson on the difference between uneconomic combination 
of speculative capital and the economic concentration of 
productive capital. It demonstrates the truth of what we 
pointed out in our last issue, namely, ‘‘¢hat an increased 
concentration of capital and commercial power in fewer hands 
ts justifiable only on the condition of improved service to the 
community, either in better quality or lower price of what ts 
furnished.” The Reading combination furnished no better 
service, and rashly, and so far as any evidence appears un- 
justifiably, raised the price of coal to the community. It 
thus violated all economic conditions of capital concentra- 
tion, and, like the failure of the copper trust, its fall is but 
the just economic retribution, that should be, and in the 
long run must be, meted out to all who endeavor simply 
to acquire wealth at the expense of others, instead of by 
rendering better service to the community. The immense 
loss inflicted upon those who participated in this scheme 
ought to enforce the economic lesson implied, and relegate 
to the rear such men as McLeod, who have not learned 
to distinguish between the uneconomic use of capital for 
squeezing others and the economic use of capital for im- 
proving production. 





Mr. CLEVELAND has at last completed his cabinet, and, 
reading over the names from Gresham to Olney, one is 
impressed with the extent of the unknown quantity. He 
cannot however be charged with having made up his 
cabinet from prominent politicians. Carlisle is probably 
the only one who makes politics a business. Judge Gres- 
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ham has indeed tried to do so, having been several times 
candidate for President in Republican conventions. The 
selection for Secretary of State is open to one of two inter- 
pretations,—either that it is a political trade, awarding the 
highest prize to the most recent convert, or that Mr. Cleve- 
land found a dire scarcity of good material out of which to 
make a Secretary of State, and was compelled to take a 
deserter from the enemy’s camp whose Democracy was less 
than one hundred and fifty days old. However, things 
cannot always be correctly judged by appearances. The 
cabinet may be better than it seems. The reputation of 
the Democratic party is at stake, and the man whose nom- 
ination and election the party leaders could not prevent 
has chosen his assistants to administer its policy. The 
next four years will demonstrate the wisdom of the elec- 
tion and the capacity of Mr. Cleveland and his cabinet to 
deal with the momentous problems with which they will be 
confronted. Our only duty now is to await the result and 


hope for wisdom, with such faith as we can coinmand. 





THE DIFFICULTIES of the new administration are in- 
creasing apace. As if the perplexities of the silver ques- 
tion were not enough, the New York Sum and other 
straight-backed Democratic journals are insisting that the 
Democratic party cannot this time afford not to live up to 
its platform pledges. It seems cruel to demand that one 
who is fundamentally wrong should be required to live up 
to his error. Yet the party declaration that it is ‘‘a fun- 
damental principle of the Democratic party that the federal 
government has no constitutional power to impose and col- 
lect tariff duties except for the purpose of revenue only.” 
was so definite and unmistakable that these Democrats and 
the confiding public are justified in thinking that both the 
incoming administration and Congress have no alternative 
in honor but to squarely face it. There is force to the 
Sun's position that not to abolish protection root and 
branch will label the Democrats as political humbugs and 
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render them unworthy of the confidence of the public; yet 
few who put national prosperity above party pride would 
desire to have this plan carried out. The welfare of the 
nation is more important than the reputation of a party, 
and it is to be hoped that the new administration will take 
counsel of common sense, and if it deals with the tariff 
question at all, deal with it on a rational labor-protection 
basis. Of course, this would be turning its back on the 
party’s platform, but it would also be turning its face 
toward the people. Perhaps this unfortunate experience 
may result in teaching political parties that it is better in 
the long run, for themselves and for the country, to lose 
in the cause of sound statesmanship than to win through 
political cant. 





THE HASTE with which the annexation of Hawaii has 
been rushed through by the Harrison administration shows 
that the economic principle of protection is not very clearly 
understood by its own party. The only real ground for 
annexing the Sandwich Islands appears to be a sentiment 
of the American jingoism. It is really an imitation of the 
English policy of creating foreign dependencies, which is 
distinctly unAmerican and undemocratic. Just what we 
are expected to gain, beyond adding a doubtful star to our 
flag, by annexing Hawaii, it is difficult to understand. 
Our trade with that country cannot be perceptibly in- 
creased, because we have the bulk of its commerce al- 
ready. As a political element in the republic, it will 
simply add an increment of barbarism, of which we have 
already too much in our southern states and cheap-labor 
immigrants. If Hawaii is to be made a state of the Union, 
then it can be no other than a decided injury. If it is to 
be a political dependency, governed by an appointed auto- 
crat, then this is a departure from the principles of repub- 
lican government, and is a distinct step backward for the 
United States. In case of foreign war, it simply adds to 
our expense and weakens our position. The principle of 
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annexation should be consistent with the evolution of 
democratic institutions. The United States is the great 
republic of the world; it should ultimately include the 
whole North American continent. But if it is to reach 
that point, it must do so along the lines of industrial and 
political evolution, absorbing gradually only such popula- 
tions as can enter the Union without injuring it. The 
same principle of national protection which justifies a tariff 
to protect the wages and social status of our laborers de- 
mands that we receive no people, by immigration or an- 
nexation, who are not sufficiently advanced to live under 
our democratic institutions without lowering our civil- 
ization. 





THE EDITOR of the 77voy Press occasionally furnishes 
some very odd specimens of economic reasoning. He ap- 
pears not to hesitate at rushing in where others fear to 
tread. After some very pedantic performances on the 
tariff question, he recently took Herbert Spencer in hand 
for his inconsistencies on the land question, and found no 
difficulty in pronouncing the author of the Synthetic Phi- 
losophy a hypocritical apologist for English landowners. 
After quoting ‘‘Social Statics” second-hand from Henry 
George, whose disciple he appears to be, to show that Mr. 
Spencer once denied the right of private property in land, 
he berates him for his opposition to the George confisca- 
tion scheme, and says: 


The motive of his later utterances is so palpable . . . we are 
forced to the conclusion that he abandoned his principles in order to retain 
the approval of his influential and aristocratic admirers, who would not tol- 
erate a philosopher proclaiming the equal rights of all to the use of the soil. 


Such an insinuation can injure only the one who makes 
it. This writer appears not to be aware that Mr. Spencer 
long ago withdrew the early edition of ‘‘ Social Statics” 
from circulation and repudiated the views quoted. It is no 
discredit to a great man that he changes his views, but 
it is greatly to his credit that, upon the discovery of his 
error, he has the courage to at once renounce it. One of 
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the greatest things John Stuart Mill ever did was to re- 
nounce the wage-fund theory, of which he had been the 
chief expounder. But what shall we say of an editor who 
persists in quoting a work years after the author has him- 
self renounced and suppressed it? If the intellectual in- 
tegrity of Herbert Spencer can be impeached only by such 
pettifogging, it will remain untarnished forever. After 
disposing of the integrity of Herbert Spencer at one sweep, 
this single-tax philosopher further remarks: 


In this respect he reminds us of George Gunton, who takes some excel- 
lent ethical positions in his general philosophical reasoning; but when labor 
troubles exist, he is as inconsistently and unscrupulously partisan in behalf 
of the labor element as Spencer is in behalf of the landholding aristocracy. 


It never occurred to us before that it was a sin to be 
on the side of the laborers, especially in the eyes of Dem- 
ocrats, whom we supposed were the only true friends of 
labor. Of this sin, however, Mr. Gunton is really guilty; 
he is always on the side of the masses because the masses 
are the bulwark of society, and to promote their welfare is 
to promote the welfare of society. Like chronic fault-finders 
generally, our Troy editor is very difficult to please. Mr. 
Spencer offends by being opposed to the masses and Mr. 
Gunton by being for them. If this writer knew more of 
social and economic philosophy and was inspired less by 
panacea-mongering and political partisanship, he would see 
that Mr. Spencer is opposed to the George confiscation idea 
because, in economic and social progress, private owner- 
ship of land, like all other forms of wealth, is essential 
to individual independence and industrial enterprise; and 
that Mr. Gunton is in favor of the general demands of the 
masses against any exclusive right of the classes solely 
because the social improvement of the masses is the basic 
force of all industrial advance and political freedom. 











Book Reviews. 


The Eve of the French Revolution. By EDWARD J. LOWELL. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 1892. 


pp. 408. 

Mr. Lowell’s book is an historical essay with a dis- 
tinct and practical purpose. The author is not content 
with a photograph of the clergy, the nobility, and the 
court of France in the reign of Louis XVI, but insists on 
an etching, and everywhere shows his skill as an artist for 
the times. He wrote in the spirit of Emerson’s idea that 
each age must write its own books. 


The priests pray, the nobles fight, the commons pay for all ;*such was 
the theory of the state. France was, in fact, governed by what in modern 
times is called ‘‘a ring.”” By such a ring will every country be governed, 
where the sovereign who possesses the political power is weak in moral char- 
acter or careless of the public interest ; whether that sovereign be a monarch, 
a chamber, or the mass of the people. 


Mr. Lowell keeps the question constantly before us: 
What does this experience teach that is of value for the 
conduct of life to-day ? and repeatedly answers the query 
in a manner as entertaining as it is scientific. He traces 
through the eighteenth century the evolution of the ideas 
of patriotism, of equality and liberty, of humanity, of polit- 
ical rights and democracy, and shows the lack of harmony 
between these ideas and the conditions prevailing in France 
in the days before 1789. 

In successive chapters he treats of the clergy, with 
their vast landed possessions, their political privileges and 
immunities, their high living and low thinking; of the 
church, whose almost irresistible power had made her ‘‘a 
state within a state,” but whose assumption of infallibility 
had aroused bitter enemies, most prominent among them 
Voltaire, the apostle of rationalism; of the nobles, with 
few political rights but many public privileges, such as a 
monopoly of the positions of honor in the army and of 
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profit in the affairs of state; of Louis XVI and his court 
of corrupt and frivolous women and of intriguing, ambi- 
tious, and dishonest men, ‘‘too quick-witted to fall into 
sloth, too proud to become drunkards or gluttons,’’—an 
active and gay world of philosophy and frivolity. But 
above all and before all he treats of the administration, ‘‘a 
vast system of public offices, with regulations, traditions, 
and a professional spirit.”’ 

The business of governing was carried on by the king’s 
councils and the bureaus, so that if a village in Languedoc 
wanted a new parsonage, neither the inhabitants of the 
place, nor any one who had ever been within a hundred 
miles of it, was allowed to decide on the plan or to regulate 
the expense, but the matter was reported to an office in 
the capital and settled there. But Mr. Lowell does not 
represent the people as downtrodden. He objects to the 
prevalent fashion of regarding the French peasant before 
the Revolution as a miserable and starving creature, and 
his most interesting chapters are those in which he depicts 
how, in Paris, in provincial towns, and in the country, 
the Third Estate lived, labored, and grew prosperous. It 
was this prosperity, according to Mr. Lowell, which made 
the Revolution possible, and it came because in France, 
unlike other countries, the minds of the people had risen 
above their condition. 

It is indeed true that to explain the French Revolu- 
tion, or any social change which is fundamental, by refer- 
ence to the insufficiency of governmental machinery is to 
be content with the negative side of things. A powerful, 
courageous, consistent king, it may be said, might have 
been master of a good government. It is much nearer the 
truth to say that the presence of an inefficient head but 
gave opportunity for the manifestation of the deeper forces, 
material and intellectual, which had quietly been gaining 
power in the course of preceding years. The author of 
this work, however, does not show that foundations of the 
movement were laid in the wealth of the bourgeoisie and 
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the prosperity of the mass of the people. He is content 
with a few quotations and the study of ideas. 

His later chapters outline the criticism and protest in 
the writings of the philosphers, in the pamphlets and in the 
cahiers presented to the States General, and the effect of 
these. Thesatire of Montesquieu’s ‘‘ Lettres Persanes”’ bears 
fruit when the people begin to feel the loss of customary 
things. Extravagant administration and vicious officials; 
an arbitrary, blundering, and despotic system of taxation ; 
diversity of law, and an irresponsible church—made the 
security of property, person, and income alike uncertain. 
This insecurity acted as a strong incentive to rebellion and 
revolution. The times were seen to be out of joint. The 
government became unstable because it did not represent 
the true forces of the state. 


France had become a despotism in the attempt to escape from medizval 
* anarchy. In western Europe absolute monarchy was superseding feudalism. 
Suddenly, although not quite without warning, a third system was brought 
face to face with the two others. Democracy was born, full-grown and 
defiant. 


The contest has not ceased in our day. 





The Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages. By JOHN HUNTER-DUVAR. 
Macmillan & Co., New York. 1892. pp. 285. 


The author of this book deals with the ages before 
Moses, and he does it in a way that is both interesting and 
instructive. There is just the right admixture of accurate 
statement and suggestive speculation for a popular treatise. 

We live in the age of steam and electricity, of rapid 
movement and sudden changes. As a consequence we 
hold high hopes for the immediate future of humanity. 
But development has been a slow and difficult process. 
The passage has been long and tedious from the simple, 
incoherent, indefinite homogeneity of the primitive group, 
to the complex, coherent, definite heterogeneity of the 
modern nation. The ‘‘civilization”’ of mankind progresses 
but slowly. The lifetime of humanity is counted by thou- 
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sands and by tens of thousands of years—from the period 
when man was the contemporary of those gigantic and 
ferocious creatures, the dinosaurs, the ichthyosaurs, ba- 
trachians, and pterodactyls; when his means of support 
were limited to the fruits and berries he could gather; 
when caves and hollows in rocks were his shelter; and 
when the only evidences he could leave of his existence 
were rough stone implements deposited in the river drift 
or in the shell heaps along the shore of the sea to which 
he resorted for food when the iarder inland was empty or 
the competition too severe. 

The writer does not attempt to ‘‘ reconcile science and 
religion.” He thinks there can be no reconciliation where 
there is no quarrel. Nor does he attempt to solve the 
mystery of man’s origin. He is content with the evidence 
that ‘‘the earth had become populous before civilization 
had advanced beyond its first stage.” From that early be- 
ginning he studies the steps in advance and the causes 
which led to them, to the domestication of wild animals, 
to settled habitations and to agriculture—in a word, to 
modern progress. How man became distributed over the 
earth’s surface the author does not speculate, but ventures 
the opinion that the clue to man’s early migrations will be 
found by tracing the comparative degrees of ornamen- 
tation. The physical wants of mankind are everywhere 
the same. The aesthetic wants vary. It is by studying 
these that we can distinguish types. 

One cannot rise from the reading of this book without 
a feeling that the story is exceedingly well told. But 
where is the profit in studying this long, monotonous 
period of slow progression? Does it not lie in the truth 
which it teaches, that all progress comes with and along 
the line of the increase of the wants of a community, 
—more and better food, clothing, and shelter; more and 
higher social, intellectual, aesthetic wants? Greater com- 
plexity of life is at once the means and the evidence of 
progress and of civilization. 
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The Maybrick Case. By DR. HELEN DENSMORE. Stillman 
& Co., New York. Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., London. 


1893. pp. 148. 

This is the best presentation of the now famous May- 
brick case that has yet been published. In 148 pages Mrs. 
Densmore gives the history and character of the persecu- 
tion as well as prosecution of Mrs. Maybrick in a way that 
is both interesting and inciting. The author comes to her 
subject exceptionally well equipped. She has devoted the 
greater part of her time for two years to what she cleverly 
shows to be a horrible example of the miscarriage of English 
justice. Her review of the case is conclusive. She shows 
from unquestioned sources that Mr. Maybrick did not die 
of arsenic poisoning; that there was not found in his stom- 
ach the tenth of a fatal dose, though he was known to be a 
confirmed arsenic eater; that the judge who presided was 
so flagrantly unfair as to create violent hostile demonstra- 
tions at the time, has since been removed from the 
bench for incompetency, and is now insane. The history 
of the case as given in this book is thrilling, penetrating, 
clear, concise, and fair even to being judicial. The con- 
clusion of the author that Mrs. Maybrick was not guilty of 
the crime of murder for which she was tried, nor for that 
of adultery for which she seems to be now kept in prison, 
is thoroughly sustained by the evidence presented. In 
addition to the fund of historical narrative and keen criti- 
cism of English jurisprudence running through the book, 
the author gives three caustic and telling letters from Gail 
Hamilton on the subject. We recommend all who have 
any doubts upon the Maybrick case to read this book, with 
the assurance that they will rise from the reading in full 
sympathy with those who demand for Mrs. Maybrick a new 
trial or an immediate release. 








